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Wc liw in a lime when all society's institutions arc rethinking their 
miiisions and their ways of work. National governments, basincsscs 
both large and small, medical and social service providers, state and 
local agencies, and others are all making fundamental changes. So, 
liH), arc schools. In the United Slates, schcwls arc invtihcd in 
numerous clTorls to prcKiucc complex change, which goes by a 
variety of names - restructuring, redesigning, schiwl-bascd 
management, sharoi leadership, and vision sch(X)ls arc some 
examples. Some of these efforts were btirn of a sense of obligation 
-- a belief that students need more than wc have been able lo 
provide; some, from a sen.se of opfX)rtunity -- a view that the 
present is a time when all things are possible. 

Educators - in schcxils, universities, government agencies, and 
communities -- have become increasingly concerned about thi»c 
students whom our current system of schcx)ling is not serving well. 
We know that what's best for one student Ls not necessarily best for 
all. But -- and it's an interesting but -- what's better for low 
achieving students dix:s seem to be better for other students as well. 
Who can argue with the merits of expectations of higher achieve- 
ment, alternative strategies to help more students succeed, improved 
self-esteem, a sense of schtxil community, or families and community 
members more involved with their schtK)ls and children? Improving 
education for the least successful of our students enhances it for all. 

But this is not a time to develop a new blueprint or model for all 
schools. We know that each is dilTerent and that each needs a 
dilTcrenl approach to meet its unique challenges. Yet while each 
school must find its own way and develop its own set of .solutions, 
it helps lo learn from other schix)ls and rest)urces proven successful 
in other settings. The Regional Labt^ratory for Educational 
Improvement of the Northeast and Islands exists to promote the use 
of research-based knowledge and proven experience to improve 
education. This Action Guide is one way we hope to help schtxils 
and communities learn from the exix;riences of other schtx)ls and the 
resources they have found to work. 

Since individual students are even more varied than sch(X)ls, we 
can no Umger think about making schixils work for "the student." 
Rather, we must think about all the different students we have, each 
of whom comes to schools with a rich array of experience, a wide 
range of needs, a set of particular learning styles or preferences, and 
other differences that wc must Ixigin to view as potential resources 
rather than as potential problems. 

For the last three years. The Regional Laboratory's Al-Risk 
Youth Initiative led us into new territory. The SPARK schcxils with 
whom we worked experimented with new ways of teaching and 
support-ng learning, with new ways of organizing and working with 
communities to best serve students they thought were at risk of 
schiH^I failure. The schools learned that major change was needed to 
help all students succeed, and wc were reminded that major effort 
is needed to support schcxils as they change. 



Foreword 



Now The Regional Laboratoiy has undertaken a new program of 
work organized around 'designing schools for enhanced learning." 
This >rark centers around ihwe principles for change in schools: a 
focus on learning; a systemic approach to change; and building a 
sense of community. Partly because of our experience with the 
SPARK schools, we have learned to emphasize collaborative critical 
inquiry and to maintain a focus on honoring diversity in our schools 
and in our society. 

Hiis Action Guide can be a tool for educators and parents who 
believe in these principles and who are committed to work toward 
transforming their schools. We think this is an exciting, even 
daunting, challenge that is worth the best efforts of us all. We invite 
you to join us in making schools work for the success of all students. 

David P. Crandall 
Executive Director 
The Regional Laboratory 
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If you arc reading this book, you arc pn^ably concerned about 
schools. You may even be considering making changes in your school, 
having reached a point of sufTicient dissatisfaction with the way things 
are that you want to help impro^^ them* You arc not alone. 

Today, many schools and school districts in the United States are 
making major changes: undertaki:^^. restructuring projects, school- 
based managcmcrc, and/or projcits to enact new rules in federal 
categorical programs. Such efforts reflect a widespread desire on the 
part of educators and others to make our schools mure effective- They 
are rethinking the way our schools arc organized, including what and 
how they teach, in order to better reach a larger number of students 
than we do now. 

TTiis b€K)k is for people who arc involved in these kinds of projects, 
people who are willing to make major changes so that their schools 
can succeed with all students, especially those students who currently 
experience school failure. We wrote it out of our experience working 
in and with schools where large numbers of students were failing to 
succeed and whme staff and a^mmunity worked in a variety of ways 
to better serve those students - and consequently all their students. 
We think that what we all learned from this experience might help 
many others, including: 

■ committees on dropout prevention or at-risk youiK 

m people responsible for Chapter 1 schcwlwide or program 
improvement projects, 

■ planning aimmittees involved in EtTective Schcx^ls or other 
sch(x>l improvement efforts, 

■ schcx)ls involved in restructuring efforts, and 

■ schoi)l-based management con?mittces. 

School failure can look like many things: students donH attain the 
reading skills they need; they fail their courses; ihcy cut classes and 
misbehave; they graduate without the skills necc^ary to productively 
live their lives. The schools we worked with, like you, decided to 
turn around that experience of school failure. All made some progress; 
none are nnished. 

We call the process of turning school failure around "kindling the 
spark*" - the spark of ability in each and every child as well as in 
every sch<x)L We believe that each child has that spark of ability that 
must be kindled if the child is to reach his or her full potential We 
have also found it in every school - a spark for teaching and learning 
thai must be nurtured in order to keep the light of learning burring 
brightly for students and staff alike. Kindling these sparks is not a 
one-time effort; like tending a flre, it is an ongoing task to make sure 
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that light and heat arc ever prt^nt. Hie fire may burn low from 
time to time, but wc must never let it gci out completely. 

Some may think that kindling the spark is a matter of trying 
harder, renewing energy, or adding special programs to solve special 
problems* Yet, too often educators have added programs and worked 
long and hard hours without achieving the success for which thc^ 
had ho[K:d* The times, and our students, have changed so much (and 
will continue to change) since schools were organized as they are 
now that wc mast amsider fundamentally different kinds of 
sehcx)ling. 

In fact, our schcx)ls as they arc currently designed do a very good 
job. As Charles Willie says, ^'It b strange that the United States, 
which has achieved almost uni^^rsai education at the elementary and 
secondary levels, is so unhappy Vfith this miraculous accomplishment 
as to pronouno! it mediocre and to contend that because of this 
accomplishment the nation is gravely at risk" (1%J7). 

In the early 19{%ts, nearly 86 percent of people aged 25-29 had 
completed high school, as compared with only SO (K^rcent of the 
same age group in 1950; in our grand, parents' day, even fewer people 
graduated fn>m high schcxiL Moreover, schcxils tcxlay serve large 
numbers of poor as well as student with disabilities - students and 
limited English pmflcient studenLs vho often used to drop out of 
sch(H>l in the early grades or nevci enter school at all. 

Yet, while schix^ls have come far in achieving ^universal 
education," they have a long way to go. The overall high school 
dropt)ut rale hi5vers around 25 percent (although some students who 
drop out do complete high schixil at a later time) and is much 
higher in our largest cities. An even larger [xrrceniage of students 

graduate without the skills and 
knowledge to survive in the workplace 
and contribute to !^e community^ 
Accomplishments that .y have been 
adequate in the past arc not good 
enough for the future, because both 
our student population and the 
demands of the workplace have 
changed. 

Students who fail in schtx)! come 
from every race and culture, from every 
kind of ethnic, religious, and 
scx:iix:a)nomie background. In this 
country, most student dropouts (those 
who donH graduate from high schtx)!) 
and most students at risk of dropping 
out are while, English s^^aking, and 
from families that live above the 
IX)vcrty level. But young people who 
are pcx)r and from ^'minority" cultures 
that have been oppressed and locked 
out of opportunity are proportionately 



of oobr midto S) pofomt Amarics'a )^ou&i under mg^ 16. In 10%, 
mc^e thm tmH erf the achod populaSton hi flw tX^rl^ ot CokimblB wi 
three slalds (Howaa 7W», New Moidco 57%, Mte$^^}|ri 56%) vi^ro d)y<ir®n 
oc^. ^ 

p The tasHest sprowNig groi^ b^vifeen I9m> and idd9 was Ati^, Micret^ by 
neerfy Qo peroent HtepeniCB tnore^d by 39 percent, Amerkuui IikSbto by 22 
peicem. Becks by 14 percem. and «vt^ by 7 pero^ ^ 

15 miffion cNMim b) tiie U,S. (24%) ^ \x\ ^n0e pmm tm^^io^ The 
vmwgd^wrnB tor fam^ housefiokte cMdr^ wesSil,^ In 1088 
(compered wtth $36,206 tor mentod hcH^sehc^).^ 

in Uf^sd S!Rte8 piisens, 62 percef^ d pifeenm are actooi dropeuie. The 
Untod Stales now Ym the 0^d Nghe^ inceroeraton rale in the world, afler the 
So¥M XiPion U¥i SchM) ' 

^ Al age IB and 19, nme 6wi 3i percent ot H^anlcs are c&cqaouta, mrpared 
to IB percent of Biaete wn4 14.3 percent of whiter. ^ 



^ Ibid, U^h 198a 

* fitettonat Cmiflcsti of t« llui *• r«pert«d la Tt<> Bpttyn ON^^ . July IT, 1990* 
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with Aftny Aliimfti . U.S. 0»wnin«flt f^mtinfl 
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C«nl«f f<ir C^mo{^«phtc PDt^» tn»Utyt« lor 



more likely to dmp out of schixil and experience school failure. 
Native Americaas, Hisp inics, and BlaeLs arc ail overreprcscnlcd in 
the dmpout statistics, as are students who arc pcx)r and students 
with limited English proficiency. The dropout rale for Hispanic 
students is over 40 percent, and the rate for Native American 
students is worse. Yet, recent improvements in the dropout rate and 
achievement saires for African-American students suggest that, when 
sch(X)ls and aimmunities w^)rk together to huild on the strengths of 
students, progress is pc^sibie. 

Most of our educators are white and middle class, and, not 
surprisingly, U.S. schcxils have historically done lK:si with white, 
middle class students. But the student population Ls becoming 
increasingly more diverse, even as the teaching and administrative 
stafl' slays the same. As the projxirtion of minority students in our 
schiK)!s increa:.;!s students whom our schcH)!s have served least well 
in the past - educators are challenged to find ways to In; more 
successful with these students. Figure 1 shows .some of the facts 
about changing populations that schixils must ctinsider. 



Why the Need for Change? 

Wc cannot alTord to let our students fail. Our stH:iety needs aj| its 
young people to learn skills thai enable them to contribute as 
ncighlK)rs and citizens, to be able to work and earn, and to be able 
to continue learning throughout life. Students cannot be allowed to 
leave schix)! without adequate literacy, numeracy, and interpersonal 
skills. Most jobs in this country already require that workers be able 
to read and communicate in English, that they have work altitudes 
such as resp<'>nsibility and persevermce, that they be able to work 
CiX)peratively with a diverse array of fellow workers, and that they 
\yc able to learn new skills and jobs throughout their lifetimes. And 
there is no indication that these demands will lessen in the years 
ahead. 

Industry no longer provided the large numbers of entry-level jobs 
that allowed illiterate and unskilled workers with diligence and 
perseverance to learn skills and move up. Rather, tixlay^s entry-level 
jobs c iiher require skill or are dead end jobs with few opportunities 
for advancement. As James Comer said on a PBS series on urban 
education, "(Before, youngsters) could leave .schtK)l and still achieve 
all their adult responsibilities. . . . Tcxlay*s youngsters must finish 
high schcx)! to have a reasonable chance lo succeed in the job 
market. ITial's the difference" (I9S9). See figure 2 for information 
abt)ut the changing workplace. 

Because of the changing student population and changing work- 
place demands, it is time for educators to rethink the way that 
schcx>ls are structured and organixed and then be prepared lo make 
sub.stantial, not cosmetic, changes. Wc must think about the wide 
diversity of students who come into our schools and design a 
complete and comprehensive system that teachc*s all those students. 
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Wc must build rcsfx^tful partncrshi{x& with the parents and families 
of ail the students in our schools. We mast provide supports for 
students requiring special resources, and we must collaborate with 
community agencii^ to provide thi^ supfxirts. 



Recent History of School Change 

As we initiate school change tcxlay, wc would do well to look at and 
learn from the solutions that have been tried over the past thirty 
years. In the l%Qs, school reforms fcxrused on providing services for 
particular groups of students who were not succeeding in school - 
for example, federal programs to serve iKK>r, handicappol, and 
bilingual children, as well as alternative schools for students who 
were disafXccted from traditional schcxiiing. 

The 197()s and early 1980s focused attention on the individual 
schcKil as the locus of change through school improvement and 
schiX)l elTectiveness projects. The Effective SchcX)Is movement made 
a case that schools could make a difleronce in the lives of poor and 
minority children and descritn^d chararrc "istics of schools that had 
done so. Another set of reform clTorls aimed at preventing dropouts 
and meeting the needs of older "problem" students -- both through 
alternative schools where students could receive more personal 
attention, and s}:K:cial programs created to meet identified needs of 
potential dro(K)uts or students called "?t risk." 

Most recently, there seems to be developing widespread 
agreement that piecemeal changes and narrowly focused 
improvements are not enough. People and organizations both withii 
and outside of education are calling for and initiating efforts to 
"restructure** education. Several of the categorical federal programs 
have begun to promote a more integrated approach for serving their 
students. The reauthorization of Chapter 1, the federally-funded 
program that serves the disadvantaged, encourages greater flexibility 
in using its funds for schcx)! improvements in schools with large 
numbers of eligible children, rather than restricting services to 
targeted disadvantaged children. The U.S. Department of Education's 
Office of Special Education Programs is promoting more integrative 
and inclusive education for children and youth with disabilities and 
shifting its emphasis to improved student outcomes. And the Perkins 
Vocational and Applied Technology Education Act Amendments of 
1990 promote coordination between basic skills/regular education and 
viHrationai education. 

Teachers* unions, stales, and others are supporting experiments 
to "restructure education/ Some of these focus on governance and 
control issues, such as the contracts negotiated in Miami, Rochastcr 
(NY), New York City, and Boston that include provisions for school- 
based management and decision making, and similar but more radical 
reforms initiated in Chicago and Kentucky. Others such as Ted 
Sizer*s Coalition of Essential SchiX)ls focus on the substance of 
schooling that emphasizes a streamlined curriculum and in-depth 
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understanding of rantent covered. Several state restructuring projects 
encourage schools to experiment to be as creati^« as possible. 

Over 8 thn^-)^ar period, The Laboratory's Kindle the SPARK 
project worked with and studio! the efforts of seven schools to 
better serve their "at-risk" students. The schools are located in five 
Northeastern states, and each school is different: in location - big 
city, small city, small town, country; in student populations served 
- Black, Hispanic, Ca.nbodian, Passamaquoddy Indian, and white; 
and in grade level configurations - K-6, K-8, 6*8. Six of the schools 
stayed with us for all three >^ars; one dropped out. All of the 
schools made o^nsiderable changes - they trained teachers and 
adoptol new ways of teaching; they addcxl new student support 
grou{^ and after-school activities; they increased parent involvement; 
they increased staff participation in school decision making. None of 
the schools consider themselves finished with their improvement 
clTorts, Vignettes from the "SPARK sch(X)Is," as we call them, 
appear throughout this hook. 

Wc also worked with and learned from a number of others: 

■ junior and senior high school dropout prevention programs in 
Rhode Island, 

1 New York City schools in the United Federation of Teacher*s 
Schools of Tomorrow . , . Today restructuring project, and 

■ schtK>l districts in Vermont planning communitywide dropout 
prevention efTorLs. 

Each of these projects twk a difTerent approach to increasing 
schcx)l success for all students* 



Our Principles and Components of Restructuring Schools 

This tHX)k proposes that in a school seeking to better serve all its 
students, educators mobilize all the constituents of the school 
community to work together to think anew about their children and 
about what is known about learning, teaching, and supporting 
learning and teaching, and to develop a new kind of schooling that 
works for all the children of that a^mmunity. 

If it is to succeed, such work must be based on some underlying 
principles. We suggest the following: 

■ All children can learn; schools are responsible for helping ail 
children learn. 

■ Diversity is a positive fact of life that, when valued and used, 
enhances learning. 
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■ All sludcnU should be treated with respect; some students 
need more personal attention than others to learn and should 
be able to receive the attention they need. 

■ Decisions about schooling are generally better when multiple 
perspectives are brought togetiier and all ct^nccrncd groups are 
involved. 

■ A schot^l's many prt)grams and activities need to be 
cixirdinated to form a a)hesive whole. 

■ Q^nnecting ine school with the community - its resources 
and its best values -- helps provide supptirt for students to 
learn. 

We also suggest that there arc four essential comptinents to be 
considered by any schtx^l rethinking it.s structure and program. We 
come back to these compt^nents several times throughout the text as 
we discuss the various stages of restructuring. They are: 

■ Classnjom Practice. Learning should be the f(x:us of any 
change effort. There is a considerable knowledge base of 
effective teaching practice, and we feature tho.se practices that 
have been shown to be especially effective with students who 
currently have trouble learning in schiHJl. 

■ PuUcies and Structures. Policies and structures must support 
the learning of all students, encourage their positive attitude 
toward .schcx^l. and enable teachers H) provide students with 
personal attention and enhance their own profe.ssional 
development. 

■ Student Support Stnilegles. Some students will always need 
more and .special kinds of support than others. Each schiwl 
should provide supptirls that meet the needs of its particular 
student group. 

■ Family and Community Involvement. While the school has 
primary resptmsibility for teaching students academic content, 
its stalT is not the only group to teach all that a child learns. 
Schools should work with families and communities to support 
the learning and development of the community's children. 



School and District Roles 

The school is the focus of this b(X5k because that is where students 
spend their schcx^ling time. However, many educational issues carmot 
be rcstilvcd at the school building level. The district and the larger 
community play an important role in suppt^rting schtxjl efforts. 
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Moreover, although this book concentrates on schools from 
kindergarten to high school, wc recognize that people arc learning 
all their lives and their learning nc<^ before and after traditional 
schooling years must be attended to. Because of the critical 
importance of learning in the earliest years of life, wc asked Ken 
Q)unsc]man, an early childhood specialist, to contribute a special 
chapter to this btnik. In tl he points out the importance of the 
preschool years to the success of any plan to help children succeed, 
and he suggests several ways for a schixil improvement team to 
become early childhcxx) advcKates. 

At the districi level, planning and leadership for a districtwide 
educational mission can be a major support to the schcx^ls. District 
leaders can and should insist on the primacy of the schot>l. They 
should develop and communicate firmly a commitment to diversity 
and to helping all members of the school community value and use 
this diversity. District planning groups should examine district fX)licies 
with an eye to how they enhance or impede student learning and 
attitudes toward learning. TTicy should also consider how policies, 
practices, and budgets can support learning for the adults of the 
school community teachers, administrators, and other staff. 

District planning should pay special attention to children's 
transition years - entering the earliest schix)! grades, during early 
adolescence, and completing high school. In the early grades, schtwls 
must ensure that all students master skills in language and numerac7, 
and at the same time exfxrriencc school as a place that will support 
their growth. As students reach the middle grades, their schools need 
to be structured and staffed to provide them with the personal 
attention and social support they need as they go through a time of 
major physical and personal development. In high school, students' 
diverse interests and needs must be met, as well as their need to feel 
connected to the schcxil Students need support in planning and 
preparing for the transition to work or to higher education. 

Districi staff can also work to enlLt the support of the entire 
community for its schools. First, schtx^ls must be committed to 
involving parents, including those parents whose children are mi^^st 
in need, in supporting their children's education- But the district staff 
can be most helpful in enlisting the support of non-parent 
community members. Public relations campaigns to enlist the 
community's pride in and support for its schools, as well as efforts 
to develop partnerships with businesses, higher education, and 
community organizations, may be initiated and ccKKdinated at the 
district level. 

In redesigning schcx^ls, our challenge is not only to think new 
thoughts but also to build on the past llie Effective Schools 
programs, for example, have shown that schtx^ls can succeed in 
teaching all their children. Educators in special education, bilingual 
education, alternative education, and employment training have 
developed skills and succc*ssful programs that meet the special needs 
of specific groups of children. It is time to bring together all that is 
known about leaching, learning, and positive learning environments. 
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Yet none of the solutions of the past arc enough -- ail can be 
criticized on some grounds: some are too narrowly focused; some 
do not reach all students; many arc conducted in isolation; others 
accept the status quo of what schools teach and how they are 
organized. Your job is to make a fresh start, at your school, with 
your students, rethinking what those students need to Icam and what 
their teachers need to be able to teach them, so that your school 
can succeed with all your students. 



Using This Action Guide 

As a Corita Kent poster said several years ago. There are no rules 
for leaping into the new, for no one has ever been there before." 
Building on the principles and essential components wc have 
outlined, and learning from the past, each school will experiment and 
find its own way to build its own future. We sec this book not as a 
rule botik or blueprint, but rather as a resource that we hope helps 
you in the work ahead. The programs and approaches wc suggest 
come with no guarantees, but they have worked before in other 
schcx)ls just like yours. 

Wc suggest an cfTective way to use this book is to skim through 
it quickly to sec what is here. Then, as you and your team work 
together, you can turn to lho.se sections that have what you need. 
Although we have organized it according to the stages in a change 
prcxress, you do not have to follow our order. For each stage we 
have included text on the key tasks and considerations for that stage 
as well as sidebars of activities or program examples for your team 
to use. And each stage ends with a relevant vignette from a school 
in the SPARK project. Following the essay on Early Childhood 
Education, you'll find a set of Appendices that can lead you to 
additional print and persi^n resources. Appendices A and B list 
several btxiks and articles for further reading on the topics covered 
in this book. If you want to seek help from a person or an 
organization, you'll find in Appendw C lists of many helpful 
organizations whose job it is to provide technical assistance in 
specific areas. 

In each school, old patterns must be broken and new visions 
allowed to form. Wc hope this book provides you with new ideas, 
perspectives, and possibilities that you can draw on in your own 
unique way. The pieces of this book fit together not like a puzzle, 
which has one solution, but like a kaleidoscope, whtwe images flow 
together in many different ways depending on how you turn it. Your 
task is to choose the pieces that work best for your schcxjl, 
combining and recombining them in new ways until you achieve the 
pattern that is mcKt beautiful for your school, the one that helps all 
your students prepare for their future. 
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In beginning any kind of change or improvement cflTort, three things 
are necessary: 

■ Knowing why you are dimg it, which means knowing what 
prompted the change clTorl, what your purpose is for being 
involved, and why others want to participate. 

• Having a base of support, including others in the school who 
have similar interests and jxiople whose support you need to 
make changes. 

■ Knowing what yfju want to accomplish, ever if it Is just in a 
genera! way. 

In this section, we address these three tasks and suggest several 
ways to accomplish them. No matter how clear you think you are on 
any one of these tasks at the beginning, in interacting with other 
people and in collecting information you will change and develop 
and expand your own ideas. 

We begin by describing how to establish a team, yt^ur first base 
of support. We then describe several starting points and ways to set 
specific targets for change. Although the other tasks need not be 
done in the order in which we present them, we strongly advise 
everyone to establish a team as step one. After that, you may chcx^ 
another order, and you may want to revisit a particular task at a 
late, stage in your change effort. In fact, we advocate "rolling 
planning,** that Is, developing a vision, gathering data, setting targets, 
and then going back and revising the vision* Another team may act 
very differently than yours, and as an example, we provide a vignette 
at the end of this section of the way another sch(X)l has done these 
tasks. 
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Many school improvement and rcsirucluring projects tcxlay require 
the use of a reprcscntalivc leadership team, and for good reasons: 
A learn brings multiple perspectives. A team allows tasks to be 
shared among several people. Most importantly, a team enables 
implcmentcrs to participate in decision making, which tends to lead 
to better decisions and support for them. 

The makeup and authority of these teams vary from project to 
project. If you arc part of a team that is required by state mandate 
or negotiated contract, you should become familiar with the 
requirements that aftcct you. Even if you are not required to work 
with a team, we recommend that you do so. 

For some districts, using a team for leadership -- sometimes called 
shared leadership or shared decision making - is an innovation in 
itself. For some, teams have been u.scd poorly in the past. We would 
like to save yt)u time and wasted elTon by making recommendations 
that stem from experience working with teams in hundreds of 
schools. One thing wc have learned, however, is that eveiy school is 
different, and that there are exceptions to every recommendation. 
You will have to decide what will work best in your situation. We 
recommend the following: 

The leadership team should represent the important groups 
related to the school and should always include the principal, several 
teachers, relevant support stalT, and parents. We advocate school- 
wide change and wish to stress that all the children in the school 
(including those in sfxicial education, bilingual education, and 
vocational programs) need to represented, as do all the teachers 
in the schtx)! (including teachers in physical education and fine and 
practical arts). Teachers should represent different grade levels, 
departments, and funded program.s. Support staff could include 
counselors, scKial workers, and others who work with those students 
of concern. Parents should be representative of the various groups 
served by the schtxil and should have links to other parents. 

Optional members of the team might include: 

■ district administrators, such as a curriculum director, dropout 
prevention axirdinator, or Chapter 1 director; 

■ paraprofessionals, secretaries, and .security or custodial staff 
who have a strong rapport with targeted students; 

■ students, especially tht^ in the upper grades; 

■ youth workers from .stKial service or community agencies; and 
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m employers in the community or rcprcscnlalivcs from such 
agencies as the Chamber of Q^mmcrce, private industry 
aiunciLs, or youth employment agencies. 

The team should include people with a strong a>nneetion to the 
young people of the school, especially those children and youth of 
most concern. The team should be balanced to represent racial and 
ethnic groups served by the school^ various levels of experience in 
the school, and any other factor you know is important Team 
members should be pei^ple who have a broad perspective about the 
ksues facing you, who are open to change, and who love and 
appreciate the children your schoi^l serves* It is mast important that 
the team be widely respected as a group that will serve the best 
interests of the whole school 

In some schixiLs, team members are elected by their constituents; 
in others, they are carefully selected by the principal or other 
authorized leader. There are plases and minuses to each system. 
Election offers more assurance that team members represent their 
a^nstituencic^* At least those voting have agreed that this person is 
acceptable to them. HoHtrver, elections can result in a team that 
docs not represent ail racial, age, or other groups in the school 
Selection alIo^\^ the permn who dix^s the selecting to consider 
several things at once in choosing people who each represent several 
groups. But if the selector is in.secure or controlling, she or he can 
ch(x)se people who all think alike and who merely rubber-stamp 
what the selector wants. 

To be an effective working group, the team should be large 
enough to be representative but small enough to be able to make 
decisions. We think the best teams consist of Ixrtwecn ten and 
fifteen members. If the team is much bigger, decision making will 
take forever; if much smaller, you may leave out an important 
perspective or constituency group. (Later, we discass ways for the 
team to involve the whole faculty and other groups.) 

Team a^mpt^ition and selection can take time. It is often difficult 
to include representation of all concerned parties while keeping the 
group to a manageable size, but it can be done. Time spent early on 
to ensure a strong, representative, and respected leadership team is 
time well spent. 

Can previously established groups Ik: used? Many schcx)ls already 
have a school improvement council formed for some other pur|x>se. 
This group can certainly serve as Ihe leadership team for this effort 
if it meets all the following conditions: 

1. It represents the key groups in the school, including parents. 

2. The staff and parents feel that the group has done a good job 
of representing them. 

3. The members are willing to shift or add responsibilities. 
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If this will be a new group and similar groups do odsi, you will 
need to flgure out how the groups will relate to one another, how 
to ensure there is no duplication of efforts^ and how to avoid 
conflicts. 

We have seen two problems frcxjucnily. In some schools, the 
whole faculty wants to act as the team. We do not recommend this 
for several reasons. The team is needed for leadenhip and 
coordination. It is very difTicult for twenty or more people to provide 
leadership and ax)rdination. Leadership and coordination will then 
default to the principal or to a very small group. Moreover, a large 
faculty group makes it difficult for parents to be effectively 
represented. We have seen schools effectively organized into 
subcommittees, each working on a different probtem, but in those 
schools, a representative leadership team coordinates the whole. One 
exception to this recommendation might be in small rural schools 
with fewer than fifteen people on the faculty, even here it will be 
worth considering how to effectively include parents' voices. 

We also do not rax^mmcnd that people be allowed to participate 
o' •■ c team only when Ihcy want to. Such an open group is fine for 
discussion but not for decision making. It is too difficult to move 
discussions steadily forward when different people arrive and want 
to discuss last week's agenda. It is pc^sible to have leadership team 
meeting with an empty scat or two for visitors or to have the 
meetings be open for visitors. 

Both of these problems generally stem from the faculty's fear of 
being left out of the process. We strongly recommend that the team 
find v/ays to communicate regularly with the whole staff and with 
other affected groujK, such as district administrators and parents, for 
input (before a decision is made) and feedback (after decision or 
plan is made). We use the word communicate (and not, for instance, 
infimn) because communication should be a two-way street, with 
opportunity on both sides to listen and influence. 

Some schools post or distribute, at least to all faculty, the minutes 
of their meetings. In addition, at key points in the process, the team 
should solicit input from all key groups, should engage the whok; 
faculty or a parent group in discussions, and should provide reports 
on progress to various people. 



Initial Team Activities 

At the first few meeting* of the team, it is important to dcvetop 
ground rules for involvement and to help all members feel valued 
and included. The first thing most team members want to know is 
"What have I gotten myself into?" This kind of concern will surface 
even vhcn people have been given prior information. People want 
and need to feel that their time will be well spent, ,hat they have 
something to contribute, and that others value their opinions. 

The first meeting will set the tone for everyone involve. It 
should answer people's questions and allow people to get to know 
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one another in the context of this grop*^ Even though in mc^t 
buildings, teachers know one another, scimc pcx^ple in the team will 
probably be new; parcnu especially may feel that everybody else 
knows one another. All members should begin by introducing 
themselves and their roles and say a little about what interested 
them about being on the team or what concerns they want to see 
the team address. You may want to rca^rd these first comments on 
large paper or a blackboard for everyone to sec and think about, but 
you ncod not discuss them at this time. You might think of an 
icebreaker (for example, see figure 3) that allows each person to 
share something that is likely to be new to everyone eke. It is 
important for everyone to get to talk at the first meeting, nhich 
means that at least some talk must be about things that evciy^jne 
can talk about* 

Everyone will want to know about the work of the team. A 
rcview of the team*s responsibilities should include: 

■ The charge of tfie team, either specifically or in general, and 
the scope of its authority. Is ihe team's charge to prevent 
dropouts, to find new ways to use Chapter 1, to help more 
disadvantaged students succeed, or to restructure the schcx^l? 
Each of th(»e difTers in specificity. The charge may be more 
or less specific than these. Will this team have the authority 
to decide certain things, and if so, what? Or is it an advis^^ry 
group, and if so, to whom d(x:s the team give its 
recommendations? Does the principal or other administrator 
have veto power? Be as honest as possible about these matters 

it is worse for people to think they have power that they 
don*l have than to learn up front the limits of their authority* 

■ An oven^iew of the prtKess, reviewing the steps in the process, 
an approximate timeline, and how this work fits with other 
projects in the school 

m ResponsibUiiies of meml^rs to participate in discussions and to 
listen to one another with an open mind, as well as any 
expectations for work outside the team meetings, including 
research or linking back to groups represented (the staff, 
parents, district office). 

m Answering questions from the group or developing common 
answers. Some people may ask what the project is, some may 
ask if "they** (the superintendent, school board, or others) will 
really let the school change, some may ask other questions for 
which there is no straightforward answer. If you arc leading 
the meeting, your job is to be clear about limits you know 
about, be positive about the group's ability to make a 
difference, and help the group develop its own answers when 
possible. 
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A gixxJ activity for an early meeting is to discuss what an ideal 
school for this community or for your kids would look like. This is 
a tt^pic to which everyone can contribute, and there arc no wrong 
answers. Let people think for a minute or two and jot down notes 
if they wish. Then ask a scries of questions, beginning with "What 
should students know and be able to do when they graduate from 
this schixil?" Figure 4 suggests a set of question you might ask as 
well as some guidelines for discussion. 



Organizing for Work 

The team itself should decide how often the team will meet and 
other logistics of meetings. Wc recommend that the team meet at 
least once a month, more frequently at the beginning in order to get 
some momentum going. If the first meeting can be two or three 
hours, so much the better; pctiplc will get to know one another, and 
you can have substantive conversation. You will also need to decide 
.vhcn the team will meet, how long meetings will last, and where 
meetings will be held. An important piece of information to have is 
how people will be released from their other duties, including 
whether sti{x:nds or child care will be available. 

Two roles arc particularly helpful for effective group functioning: 
convener and recorder. The convener, who leads meetings and keeps 
discussions on track, is usually the principal or designated leader of 
the group. Another pt^ibilily is to ch<x)se a new convener for each 
meeting. The recorder, who takes notes of the meeting and 
distributes them to team members and others as the team decides, 
can also be a permanent or rotating position. Other helpful roles 
are the timer, who helps the amvcner lime discussions and activities, 
and the reflector, who reflects abtiut the tone of the meet' ^g at the 
end. Although it is not essential to have different people in these 
roles, it helps spread responsibility for productive meetings across the 

team, and it provides a way for people 
to be invtilvcd from the beginning. 

Meetings work better when there is 
a reasonable agenda and everyone 
knows what the agenda is. A 
reasonable agenda is one that has a 
chance of being accomplished in the 
time you have. One or two people ~ 
the team leader, the meeting's 
convener, or one or two meeting 
planners -- could be responsible for 
developing agendas before the meeting 
and sending them out ahead of time or 
bringing them to the meeting. Or the 
group can develop its own agenda at 
the beginning of each meeting. If one 
or two people develop the agenda, 
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there should be time provided at the 
start of the meeting for team mcmbcis 
to add their own items. Agendas, with 
approximate times for each item, 
should be posted on large paper or 
handed out to all members. Figure 5 
offers an example. 

At the beginning of the team's 
work, jK^ople are usually hesitant to 
talk, espixially about what they think is 
mixst important. They may be very 
polite with one another, or they may 
cluster in small grouf^. Everyone wants 
to know what thU group is going to be 
like and how they should behave in it. 
Alter this initial hesitancy, arguments 
may erupt. If you are dealing with 
important or a>ntroversial issues, and if 
there is diversity (of roles, opinions, or 
ethnicity) on your team, there will 
likely be ditlerent opinions and 
behaviors. DilTerences may lead to 
disagreement and even anger at times. 
If you do not have this experience, it 
may be that yt)u have no diversity - in 
which case, you don't need a team - 
or that you are not dealing with the 
difTerences. Most teams have some 
arguments. As team members resolve 
their diiTercnccs, they can develop new 
ways of kx)king at the issues and new 
wa>« of working together. Only later will the team start performing 
as a Icadenihip group. These stages are so common that people who 
do a lot of group process work refer to them as forming, storming, 
norming, and performing (see figure 6): 



StagtTVro 



■ Forming - getting to know one another and the issues; early 
discussions may be over-polite or involve bickering over small 
things as people figure out what the group will be like. 

■ Storming - airing differences in views of the task and ways to 
act in the group may lead to arguments. 

■ Norming - developing ways to hear and use differences, ways 
to work together as a group. 

■ Performing - working together as a group to get things done. 
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&)mc groups miwc through the stages more quickly than others, 
ahhough norming is usually the longest stage. Some get stuck in one 
stage. Mmt groups recycle through the stages at difTcrcnt times in 
their history. Wlien differences arc tcx) great and not resolved in the 
.storming stage, a group may split and dissolve. In well-functioning 
groups, storming allows differences to surface and be dealt with. 



STARTING POINTS 



An imp«rlant pari of getting started k finding a place to start. Most 
people using this book know they want to change, have some 
evidence that {X)inu to problems, and have tx^en struggling to find 
solutions for some time. But you may be surprised to find that 
others in your school community have different perceptions about 
what the problem Is or difTercnt ideas about what the solutions 
should Ik. Your task is to develop enough agreement on what to 
change and why so that 5^)ur schtx)! can start making changes to 
help all of your students succeed* 

SchcK^ls and educators (like ail pa^ple in all organi%ations) get 
stuck in ways of thinking, especially about hard-to-solvc problems. To 
move forward, you will need to develop new ways of thinking. 
Sometimes, just talking to other people in a structured way will 
jastie your thinking, but it can be helpful to do new things that will 
get everyone thinking in new ways. There are several ways to gel 
started; we suggest three alternatives for you to use: 

« Envision the schcK>l as you want it to be. 

■ Analyze the current situation, focasing on what is, 

■ Scan the environment for available resources. 

You may start with any one of them; chixxse the one that appeals 
to your team the most. Later, you may want to come back and do 
the others as well. 

Let's say that you begin by devek^ping a vision of what you want 
your sch(x)l to be. This is a gocxl way to think big about the changes 
you want to make - a must for restructuring schools - and a good 
consensus-building activity before you get into specific changes. At 
some point, you may want to aillcct data about the way things arc 
now and then do an environmental scan to find out what resources 
are available* Or, you may scan the environment for resources and 
solutions and then collect data on thc^ areas on which you are 
focusing. 

We caution yoxi not to spend icx> much time on these diagnc^tk: 
tasks early on. Students change, data get old, and you will change 
your mind about what you think is important. Diagnosis is a 
recursive activity, a procedure that can repeat itself indefinitely or 
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until a specified a)ndition is met. It is better to do some diagnosis, 
then experiment, then reflect^ then do more diagnosis than it is to 
do diagnosis for more than a year trying to "get it right/ You will 
learn more hy trying and failing and reflecting than you will by 
collecting mounds of data. Build in adequate time for experimenting 
and reflecting on your experiments that is where you will learn the 
most. 

Your early discussions should lead to a decision to take one of 
the alternatives wc suggest above: envision what could be, analyze 
what is, or scan the environment for what is available. 



Envision What Could Be 
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Visioning is a methixi that appeals to people who want to think Tiig 
picture" or who are sick of kx)king at data. Peter BlcKk (1987) says, 
"A vision statement is an expression of hope, and if wc have no 
hi^iK, it is hard to create a vision," But as team memhers work 
together to develop a vision of their ideal school, hope can be 
renewed, A vision statement is dilTerent from a mission statement in 
that it describes how we want things to be. Block says it is '^thc 
deepest expression of what we want ... a dream created in our 
waking hours of how we would like the organization to tx;." 

What will students learn in your ideal schc:ol? What will they 
know and be ahle to do when they leave? What will students and 
adults be doing to learn? What will the school look like? You could 
develop your vision around the four essential aimponenls of 
sch(K)ling: 

■ What is going on in classnHms! 

m What does the schedule of the schix)! day and year kx)k like, 
and what policies guide the schixil? 

m What kinds of suppi^rts are available for students? 

m How are families and community mcmhen involved with the 

SChiH)l? 

Figure 7 shows how these topics could be considered and 
developed. Adapt and add to it for your own use. 

These questions repeat and extend the ideal school activity we 
suggest as a starting point for an earlier meeting of a team* Here 
your team will work together to flesh out this vision statement, over 
time developing themes or threads of the visbn and weaving them 
together. Discussing each person*s vision of a successful school for 
your children and working to develop a common vision allows you 
to identify and share values and ideals. 

After the team has developed a vision, it shoukJ be shared with 
the whole faculty for revjsi()ns and reactions. One New York City 
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make ihom ^wt^ tfsbftMitB andcoSad 
them a maeling, dass, or open house 
(siudenis twrd to be less psod ^lout 
compleSng suveys, so nvdse sure ihls ts 
^b^tool). 

» Student at»dow4ng — toSow s&ictenis 
atcuivi for a day, pairing seto^d team 
members or others chosen for ihBk 
sensitive wtth ^dsnts re|>res^ng 
various groups In ttto school. 



schtxjl posted the team's vision, complete with visuals, in the 
teachers' room with markers attached for teachers to add comments, 
questions, and decorations. Then the staff agreed to a common 
vision for the school. 

After identifying which parts of the vision arc shared by all, 
discussion should rcvoh^ around what parts arc already in place, 
what is keeping you from achieving this vision, and how you can 
work to achieve it. 



Analyze What Is 

There are two ways to begin to analyze tt)gethcr what is going on 
at your scht^cjl: (1) develop a people profile of students, staff, and 
a)mmunity members, or (2) develop a component pronie of the 
schtx)! and its district and community as an educational sysle'.n. 

Your team can begin by sharing members' perceptions about what 
important issues affect the success of your students and school and 
then should seek data to confirm or change ytiur perceptions. Data 
can aime from many sources (sec figure 8). We usually think of data 
as numbers and charts, but data also came from interviewing people, 
observing cla.ssroom and schixil activity, and surveying parents and 
community members. 

Data collection is a perfect activity in which lo invoWc the whole 
team as well as other pctiple. Do m)t hire a researcher or evaluator 
to do this work. It is an important learning activity. Research group 
a)uld be set up on different topics; people could assigned a task 
in pairs or groujM of three or four. It will help the research group 
to identify questions they arc interested in answering. Questions may 
come from the initial perceptions of the group; for example, ihc 
group thinks that AJrican American students in your school do not 
achieve academically as well as other groups, so you want lo find 
evidence to show whether this is true or not. Questions may also 
ct)me from simple curiosity; for example, what do the students who 
are in tn)uble think about the school, or what do parents think 
about the schtxil and about their own role in educating their 
children? Find ways to gather data that will surprise you and help 
you think 'n new ways about your students. 

Two things arc esjxxially important: 

1. Think about chwers of students rather than ihc "typical 
student" or the "typical at-risk student." (In a diverse school, 
there is no single typical student.) Examine numerical data 
(test scores, attendance and discipline records, and the like) by 
race and gender to determine whether some groups show up 
in some categories more than the average. This is called 
disaggregation of data and can often be done by computer. 
You can also look at teacher-student interactions by race and 
gender, by observing classes and counting the amount and kind 
of interactions, and yt)u can make sure to interview or survey 
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Students who rcpres^cnt the various 
groups in the schcxiL 

2. Fimi (Hit abimt ifte siren^fis of 
snulenis of amccm. What arc 
their good quah'tii^? What 
programs, practices, or people 
have succeeded with tht^ 
students? When do they seem to 
do well in schcxil? How can you 
tlnd out students' strengths? Are 
there difTcrent strengths among 
the students, by race, gender, or 
other category? 



Your goal is to dev^iop a profile of 
the people of your sch(X)l, fcKused on 
those areas of greatest ainccrn to your 
team and schiH)!. Try not to let data 
collection be an overwhelming task or 
to take so long that you have ased up 
people's time and energy on this 
preliminary task. Collect or examine 
data only when you need it to move 
fom^ard. 

A aimponent profile kx^ks at your 
sch(X)l system and what is in place in 
order to teach all students. One way of 
doing this is to use a list of 
components thai are shown ^o be 
important to the success of ail children 
and uimpare it with what exists in your 
schix)! system. In Changing Schools and 
Commiiniiies: A Systemic ApprcHtch to 
Dropout Prevent i^m (French and Hergert 1990), the Massachasetls 
Department of Education identifies fifteen elements as essential, 
among them the following: 

■ shared decision making 
m inclusive schcx)! climate 

■ supportive and fiexible schtx^l policies 

■ clustering and program diversity 
m teaming of stafT 

■ flexible scheduling 

■ interdisciplinary curriculum 

■ innovative instructional strategies 
m student suppiirt fcKus 

■ parents active participants 

■ creative staff development 

■ community a^llaboration 
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Figure 9, a sample page from thai publication, shows how each 
component is defined and described mure fully on an assessment 
iastrumcnt that enables school districts to identify needs, rate their 
degree of satisfaction, and recommend solutions. 
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Scan the Environment for What Is Available 



A third way to start is with the resources available. Often, schools 
have been so fcKuscd inward that they are not aware of the available 
resources and opportuniti^ in the district or community or in the 
field of education at large. Resources include other agcnci^ that 
work with your students and their familii^, businesses that could 
work with the school on some project, state or federal funding 
opportunities, and successful programs or practices in other school 
districts. Figure 10 offers a chart of a dozen categories of community 
agencies, associations, and services that can be filled in by your staff 
(as in the sample) with those available in your community. 

Scanning for resources may give 
people a positive way to get started* 
Sometimes people need to be 
motivated to see that change is 
possible, that there are other ways of 
doing things. Learning about an outside 
rc^urcc or a new educational practice 
can stimulate new thinking and begin 
to foster new hopes. It is important to 
lof3k for rc^urces that suit schools at 
least somewhat like yours so as to 
reduce the number of "it'll never work 
here" a^mments. A rural school with 
few businesses in the community will 
not be helped by learning about an 
urban schooKs partnerships with 
numerous businesses and agencies that 
are within walking distance. Similarly, 
a classroom practice that works well in 
a homogeneous town may not work so 
well in a city school with students from 
diverse backgrounds. 

Methcxls of locating and exploring 
classroom practices are probably 
familiar to you. Your team could find 
and review written materials: articles, 
newspapers, brochures. Study groups 
could be established to read and discuss 
topics. Or you could go into the 
community and visit other schook 
Several schools we worked with sent 
people to conferences and wt}rksho{» 
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on topics of interest to them, then asked them to report on what 
they learned; sometimes teachers were able to begin to experiment 
with a new practice on their own and discuss their experiences. Less 
familiar o most sch(x>l people is the wide variety of community 
resources. 

This is a perfect opportunity to involve individuals other than jast 
those on the team. Research or discussion grouj^ o^uld be organized 
on topics and time could be made available on staiT meeting agendas 
to share fmdings. Our Appendix includes bcxiks and articles that 
a)u!d be read and discussed by group members. 



A Rnal Word on Gathering Data 

As you review the above suggcstioas, you will see that you have 
probably already raliected some data that can be used. Use our 
suggestions to build on your earlier work; do not repeat it unli^ 
your data needs to be brought up to date or your team feels that it 
would be gcxxl for everyone to learn together. We estimate that a 
thoughtful start can be made in three or four months. Remember, 
this task is one you will circle back to later to gather more fixused 
information, to find out things you didn't think of at first. Your team 
will be learning and growing together as it coasiders these early 
issues. 

If you gather numerical data in this phase, he sure to keep it. 
Later, it will come in handy to compare where you started with what 
hapfx^ns after you make some changes. If you chose to develop a 
vision first rather than gather data, don't worry, you can gather data 
to show where you began later in the process. 

Throughout this bcx>k, we suggest you look at four components 
of the schtx)! community that can directly help children succeed in 
sch(X)l: classroom practices, policies and structures, student support 
services, and family and community involvement* Below are examples 
of data to a)l!ect for each of the four components: 

■ Chissr(X)m practices - student achievement data (test scores, 
[x^rtfolios, demonstrations, teacher reports); strategics in use. 

m Policies and structures attendance, retention, graduation and 
dropout data; policies themselves; how schixil is organized. 

■ Student support services - students with special problems 
(course failure, learning disabilities, pregnancy, parenting, 
substance abuse); programs available. 

■ Family and community invoKement numbers of participants 
at various kinds of events; kinds of participation currently 
available; community agencies and members involved in the 
schcxil. 
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If you don't know where you arc going, you won't know when you 
get thcr2. At some point, the team must set specific targets for the 
school, both short-term and long-term. What do you want lo 
accomplish? What will success look like for your school? Targets 
should describe the outcomes you want for both your students and 
the school. 

Start by thinking about learning outa^mcs for your children. Are 
there specific areas you want to improve, or certain chikircn you 
want to reach better? What do you want children lo learn, and how 
will you measure their learning? 

Some schools want, and need for a variety of rcasoas, to raise 
students* scores on spc»;ifi(^ standardized achievement tests. This k 
a tangible outcome for you to address. You may want lo supplement 
thai kind of outcome with targets related to other kinds of student 
learning. For example, some schools have had goak related lo 
improving students' reading scores and at the same time have 
worked to increase children's enjoyment of reading. 

Other kinds of student outcomes may relate to their school 
attendance, their involvement in school activities, or their attitude 
toward sch(x)l or the value of school for their life. 

The sea)nd kind of target is changing the school itself: its 
structure, scheduling, or roles and relationships. Often, though not 
always, these changes come from a desire to be more effective with 
students. Sometimes, they come from a desire to change working 
relationships among the stalT. Improving staff morale and school 
climate can certainly lead to positive effects on the chiklren. We 
enaiurage you to keep the primary focus on student learning -- 
especially if there arc significant student learning challenges - and 
to amsider other changes to be intermediary goals in support of the 
primary goal of student learning. 

Having said that, we recognize that stuJcnt learning is a difTicuIt, 
and long-term, goal to achieve. Same schools start with smaller tasks 
(building improvement, staff a^mmittecs) in order to wjrk together 
with a gixxl chance of early success. We suggest that you devctop no 
more than three or four broad targets and work on them over time, 
setting short- and long-term objectives. 

We recommend setting targets after you have done some thinking 
together; some experimenting; some work to sort out Ihe inter^ts, 
needs, and ajmmitment of all the parties involved. Targets should be 
moderately well accepted throughout the school community - you 
will have enough difficulty agreeing on solutions. Targets should also 
be challenging; you will break ihcm into more easily doable goals 
later. Research has shown that the more a school tries to do, the 
more it achieves. It is best to think big and to act in small stefw. 

Here arc two ways lo take on the task of setting targets. One k 
traditional goal setting; the other involves developing a vision or 
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wrking on the one you started earlier. 

L Gcml seUing. Identify all the areas you want to address in your 
plan and develop goals for each. This may mean separate areas 
such as student achievement, parent involvement, or positive 
climate. Or it may mean that you will focus on student 
achievement and chome areas that relate to that such as language 
development and study skills; parent invi)Ivement that supports 
students* learning may Ix! a fiKus here. 

What do you want to achieve? Yes, yt)u want to imprtwc 
students* achievement, but what dcx^ that mean, in what area, 
and how will you measure it? You may find that there arc 
dilTerent aaswers to these questions, even among a team that has 
just agreed that student achievement is the fcx:us. 

Remember, goals should be SMART - Specific, Measurable, 
Attainable, Realistic, and Timcbound, Make sure that you have 
met these five criteria in each of your goals. Is the goal clear to 
everyone? How will you measure its attainment? Can you do it? 
By when? Figure 1 1 offers an example of a goal setting worksheet 
with SMART goals. 

You may have been working on several goals at once. Review 
all of them together, and make sure that the timelines are 
manageable. Develop a timeline that has you stretching yourself 
but that can be met. Do more than one thing at a time. E>on*l try 
lo do everything at once. 

2. Visum huild'mg. I>evelop a vision of the schcxil you want, with 
students learning what and how you hope they will. If your team 

started with this activity, yt^u developed 
an outline. N4)w is the time to fill in 
the missing pieces and add the ciilors. 
If you started by gathering data about 
your students or the resources 
available, this is the time to dream. 

What are the comfKincnts of the 
schix^l you want? What would it look 
like? What are students doing? What 
arc they learning? Arc different groups 
of students doing dilTcrcnt things? 
What are adults doing? 

Now come back to the present and 
describe what parts of that vision arc in 
place and what you need to work on to 
reach your ideal. The richer and more 
specific your vision, the more you will 
have to work with. For exampk:, fct's 
say that one com|X)ncnt of your vision 
is that each student will work on 
independent learning projects with an 
adult coach. What will the schedule 
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have to look like? What do students need to know and be able to 
do in order to effectively engage in this kind of project? What do 
the adults need to know in order to be effective in their role? 
Identify all the activities that need to be done and create a timeline 
for them. 



Sdiod Vignette 
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At some piMnl in your prcKcss, and sometimes even before the 
process begins, you will wme upcin a program or approach, a new 
way of doing things, that appeals to you or the team* You may even 
have started this planning efTort in order to get iK:ople to buy into 
a great idea you have in mind. If several people like the specific 
solution, it is especially easy to latch onto it and begin to move 
toward implementation* 

If you come upon this ''ideal solution" very early in your process, 
or if just one or a few people decide that you've found the ideal 
solution, we urge you to STOP. Hold yourself back from committing 
to one solution tix) early. In other words, kxik for alternatives. 
ExjKrience in schix)l after schcx)! has a^nvinced us that people get 
into the most trouble when they commit them.selves to a single 
solution tcH) early. &)metimes, the "solution" has little or no 
relationship to the diagnosed need. Si)metimes, a quick choice leads 
to later implementation problems, tx^cause groundwork hasn't been 
laid. Or one person or group may get attached to one particular 
solution, and all discussion from that point on turns into an 
argument (civil or otherwise) about the merits and shorta^mings of 
that solution. We enaiurage you to explore a wide range of options 
to achieve your goals or make your vision a reality. 

Review the four components of the kaleidoscofx: again: classroom 
practices^ policies arid structures, student sup/X}rt sen ices, and family 
and community involvement, in this section, we intrcxluce strategies 
for each that have worked to help marginal or discouraged learners 
succeed in schcx^l. For most strategies, we also feature one elTective 
program and give contact information.* Not all the options we 
present here are phik)sophically consistent with one another; you will 
have to chcx^se those that suit your schixil best. 

Based on your initial data gathering activities, your team may 
already have selected one or two comp4)nenLs to target. If not, you 
may want to scan this entire section and then chcxise where to fix^as. 

We should note that our descriptions of each strategy are both 
limited and extremely brief. We want to give a bird s eye view of 
many different strategies for each component. If your team is 
interested in a strategy, you will definitely need more information. 
For example, we feature cmperative learning as a strategy that 
worLs and describe just one ccx^pcrative learning program, but there 
are several different ccx^fx^rative learning programs that you could 
ci^nsiUer. And you'll need more detailed information about the one 
we include. 

Wherever possible, you will want to identify s|X*citlc programs so 
that you can have access to trainers for your staff, other schcxils that 
have implemented the progr/sm, and materials that make the practice 



• ITic straicgjcs fcaiurcd in ihc <1a-vsn t^m Traciiccs scciidh all have consfdcriibtc evidence of 
cffcciivcncs*. research and evaluation duia thai have held up wcr several years. 'Ilic Mraiegtes 
in Ihe olhcr sections arc drawn fn*ni many w^urccs - M)mc have not been evaluated a& 
rigorouMy. 
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easier to use. A thoughtful approach will consider programs in light 
of your overall vision and will integrate programs into a cohesive 
whole. We encourage you to take the time to find out what others 
have devclopaJ and shown to be effective before trying to develop 
your own program from scratch. Adopting a program or practice will 
save a}nsiderable time and money in the long run. 

You can get morc information in several ways. Starting with this 
book. Appendix A: Selected References provides a list of articles we 
u.scd, organized topically. You and your fellow team members may 
know of other articles on the topic of interest, and of coui^ you 
can contact your district office, professional associations, and college 
libraries. Appendix B: Annotated Bibliography comments on dozens 
of resource books, some of which include program descriptions. And 
the Resource Organizations listed in Appendix C can l« contacted 
to find out what services they offer. Of these organizations, some 
(desegregation assistance centers, multicultural service centers) have 
expertise on particular probUrms and populations; others (National 
Diffusicm Network Facilitators, regional laboratories) arc 
knowledgeable about research-based programs in many educational 
subjects. 

And don'i forget the most common ways that educators explore 
options -- ct>ntacting professional colleagues and attending 
inferences. Colleagues in neighboring districts or schools similar to 
yours can often give you information and suggestions alx)ut programs 
and a)nsullants they have used. Attending ctjnferences, workshops, 
and university ajurscs puis you in touch with other sets of programs 
and sch<xils. Both of these sc^urccs are more time consuming than 
going to a resource organization because they usually uncover fewer 
resources per contact. Nevertheless, they arc worth using. 
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From yean; of research on elTective teaching and cfTcctK^ ciassrcx^m 
practices, teachers have accumulated knowledge about what works 
in the classroi^m with the least successful students. These practices 
are eflective with all students but it is critical to use them with 
those students who are not achieving. Even more important than 
the specific practice is for teachers to have an underlying belief that 
every child can learn and that it is up to schools to find the best 
ways to facilitate that process. Here we feature four excellent 
approaches to working with marginal or discouraged learners: 

m Aces in the Classrcx^m - teaching what is most worth learning 

■ Alternative Paths to High Achievement 

m Action in the Classrcx^m - successful classroom strategics 

■ Attitudes for Success - for teachers and students 



Aces in the Classroom 

We need to concentrate on teaching what is worth knowing, the 
most impi^rtant knowledge, skills, and attitudes - the "aces" of the 
curriculum- Teaching the acc^ means that we amcentrate on what 
is truly important. That means going for fewer things in depth rather 
than trying to cover many different topics and skills in a superficial 
manner. Rather than asking students jast to memorize facts and 
events, we need to help them thoughtfully develop ideas with 
supjwrting evidence or to accurately summarize the cause and effect 
relationship between several events. 

Depth versus breadth is a classic curriculum dilemma. Each schcx)! 
is presented with a myriad of requirements and pressures from the 
Uxral schixil district and community, the stale and federal 
government, and other sources. New concerns often become new 
courses to be added to an already crowded curriculum. Schcx^ls need 
to negotiate the maze of regulations and requirements that can 
fragment the curriculum. It is important for local sckwl districts to 
stand back and examine what knowledge is of most worth and how 
it can best be acquired- Ruthless cutting of a^ntent coverage to 
focus the curriculum may be required. Another approach is to go for 
''two-fers," teaching two things at once, integrating content material 
and skill development 

Teaching the aces also means knowing why we are teaching 
particular amient and skills. We need to have the big picture in 
fcKus and understand why we are chcxxsing each supporting 
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component in the curriculum. Our understanding of why needs to be 
so thorough thai it is easy to be clear about it when the student 
inevitably asks, "Why do we have to do this?" Discouraged learners 
arc among the mrat likely to ask for justification for what wc ask 
them to do. 

To achieve this clarity, teachers next a thorough understanding 
of the subject area, as well as an opportunity to process the 
structure, goals, and objectives of the particular curriculum. 
Obviously, this is gcxxi practice, but why docs it become particularly 
important for dealing with those students who arc not doing well? 
Thorough understanding is necessary to be able to probe all the 
possible connections for the student, to help set the context where 
the student can begin to construct meaning. Just being able to 
demonstrate the potential usefulness and relevance of the 
information will not be enough to convince or engage all discouraged 
learners. It is a ncccs.sary but not an adequate condition. Even a 
discouraged learner knows when he or she is in the company of an 
adult who has thought through the whys and wherefores. This iorcc 
h recognized even by those most turned off by school, and that very 
fact indicates that it is the exceptional teacher and claj»rtx)m that 
ojx'rale in this manner. The least successful students understand 
when they are in a chiss with purpose, one that the teacher se<» as 
important. 

Each district will need It) make its own choices abt)ut content and 
curriculum. However, we Ix^lieve that the following three areas are 
essential for all learners: 

1. Languor development. In mixlern sticicty. it is essential that 
all people be able not only to use oral language effectively but 
also to have literacy skills (reading and writing); in the United 
Stales, il is essential for people to be able to communicate in 
English. All children need to learn these language skills in school 
and to master enough skills to be able to work productively and 
lo participate as citizens in a democratic society. We will not 
enter the debates here about the best way to leach children to 
read or the best way lo teach children a second language. Wc will 
say that there arc many programs and approaches that have 
demonstrated success in leaching children these skills, and schtx)ls 
need to fmd those programs lhat can provide evidence of success 
and lhat suit the educational philc»ophy of their teachers. Rgure 
12 describes a language arts program developed to be culturally 
compatible with a particular population, native Hawaiians. 

Il is esnecially difTicull for teachers lo value the language skills 
of children whose language use is different from their own. Thus, 
children who come from poor or uneducated homes and children 
who speak a different language may use language in ways that 
teachers do not understand. We have heard many teachers say of 
at-risk children, "They don't have any language skills." Nearly all 
children have language skills - they communicate with their 
friends and family and even with the teacher. What they may not 
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have is reading skill, skill ai using "school language," or the skills 
to explain or describe clearly. The teacher needs to be able to 
recognize what skills the student docs have and build on those. 
(Shirley Bricc Heath's study, cited in Appendix A, describes the 
different ways Black and white children in a Southern school 
district, raised in separate communities, used language. Teachers 
learned to recognize and build on the different strengths of their 
students.) 

Similarly, children who come to schix)! speaking a language 
other than English may be literate in that language or not, and 
the language skills they possess need to be recognized and built 
on. Other factors, too, will alTccl their English learning: their 
attitude toward learning English, their experiences in btjth this 
country and in their old one, and their aignitive ability, to name 
just a few. 

Multicultural educatUm. Perhaps more than any other, the 
United States is a country of many cultures. Yet few of these 
cultures and their ctmtributions to our society are taught in 
schix>l. Moretwer, as the world becomes more and more 
interdependent and a.s basinesses increasingly operate in several 
aiuntries, camomics and cultural styles have become intertwined. 
Yet most students in the United States know very little about 
Asian countries or about the cultures of Stiuth America or Africa. 

All students need to know more abtiut diflerent ways of 
thinking and living; ihey need to understand that their way is just 
one of many. And they need to understand so that they can 
appreciate the different cultures that make up our own country. 
These are needs for all students, not just for racial and ethnic 
minority students, bccau.sc all of our students need to be able to 
live with and understand people and cultures that arc different 
from their own. School systems with large numlxirs of racial and 
ethnic minority students usually have made efforts to include 
more about dilTerent cultures in their curriculum. But more needs 
to be done to educate all of our children for the future. All 
schotjls must teach about different cultures, and all schools must 
go K;yond simply adding new curriculum units to including 
multicultural approachts to the entire educational experience. 

Multicultural education includes learning about cultural 
differences, attending to students' culturally embedded learning 
styles and schooling needs, teaching skills for working with 
cultural differences, developing a school climate that honors and 
celebrates diversity, and building healthy human relations within 
and beyonJ the school community (sc j figure XX for example). 

3. Secrets of school success. Disaiuragcd learners usually need 
help learning the secrets of school success - those behaviors and 
methods that successful students often use unconsciously or learn 
easily. Among the secrets to teach are the school's expectations 
for students as well as studying and test-taking skills. Many of 
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these strategics can help less successful sludenls find handles that 
make schiH)! mi^rc understandable and nuire workable for them. 

The following are two examples of the kinds of skills and 
information that can be taught: 

Sch(H/l expecialUms. In mast American schixils, rules are wTittcn 
into student handbix^ks. But many schtx)! expectations are never 
written down, especially those that reflect the cultural norms of 
the country, immunity, or schixil. Immigrant or transient 
students may have a particularly hard lime understanding these 
"unwritten rules." Verbalizing such cxpeclalions may help these 
students as well as other children who do not understand your 
expectations. For example, students may be expected to share 
their opinions and discuss interpretations (not just recall facts) in 
class, or students r ay or may not be alk>wed to touch the 
teacher. Try to recognize and express unwritten expectations. 
Students or teachers from other counirics or cultures who have 
been here a while can help you identify those norms and 
ex|X!ctations they had to discover on their own. 

Study skills. There arc many ways of studying, but t)rten students 
are not taught much about them. Explicitly teaching how to skim 
a btxik chapter (kxik at pictures and headings for clues, ask 
yourself questions about what is likely to be included in th( 
chapter, and sti on) can help many students acquire these skills. 
Graphic organizers like those depicted in figure 14 can help, ttx>. 
For example, often students are told to outline a paper before 
writing it, but many students Uon*i think in this linear way and 
cannot write an outline. A freer form "web" may help students get 
related ideas down on paper and begin to organize them. Other 
graphic organizers can help students .see compari.st)ns between 
different groups being covered in a unit, for example, or see 
cause and effect rclationshi{>s. For more visually oriented students, 
these graphic pictures of the readings can make the difference 
between understanding and failure. 

Test-taking skills can be taught al.st) nd can help students 
better understand how to ase their time during test taking, as well 
as help build ajnfidence and a feeling of control. 

Often study skills are taught to young students and neglected 
in the later grades where the emphasis is on amtent. Teachers at 
all grade levels should include study skills explicitly. 



Alternative Paths to High Achievement 

At the same lime that we ftKus on what is essential to teach, we 
mast also provide multiple ways for students to learn. Students come 
to our cla.ssrcx>ms from a variety of backgrounds, bringing with them 
diverse skills and styles of learning. 
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One way schiX)Ls have tried lo mcel sludcnts' diverse needs in Ihc 
classroom is through "ability grouping," Fi)r some suhjeels, grouping 
students with similar skills makes sense. This is especially true when 
students frequently move between groups. Ability groups lets 
students be with skill peers, and it allows teachers to difTcrentiaie 
instruction. 

Yet even the term "ability grouping" points to some o( its 
problems. T(k> often it has encouraged us to think of students as 
having a fixed ability on a amtinuum from "smart" to "dumb." Ability 
grouping in the early grades may lead to separate iracLs in later 
grades - tracks that separate students, label them, and limit their 
access to schcx>l resources. 

Those students who are labeled "s|K:cial ed," especially Ihme 
separated from regular classed rarely get out of the Sfxreial ed track, 
and they become part of a system targeted to their disability rather 
than their abilities. And students in viKalional education programs 
rarely have access to advanced academic classes, even thi>se with no 
prerequisiti^. 

Students have a better chance at success when the curriculum is 
presented ir a variety of ways. Most curriculum specialists now 
rect^gni/o ihai relatively few subjects must be presented in a single, 
hierarchical sequence. Students do not have to be able to read at an 
advanced level before they can learn higher order thinking .skills. In 
fact, many students are mt)re complex and creative thinkers than 
their reading and writing skills indicate. For these students especially, 
learning to develop alternatives, make decisions, and solve problems 
related to interesting situations may pnwide additional motivation for 
mastering basic skills, as well as learning lo learn. Figure 15 
describes a successful higher order thinking skills program that has 
been developed and used in compensatory education classes. 

Students who do not succeed when a subject is presented in one 
way may benefit from some repetition. Bui it is also important to 
kH)k for other ways to present the information lo overwme the 
barrier to learning. Sometimes, it helps to allow students to move to 
and achieve success on a different task rather than going over and 
over one on which they are not meeting success. 

It Ls critical to recognize that difTerent people learn in diderenl 
wa>7i. Some learning style theorists focus on preferences for taking 
in, storing, and prtKcssing information - through listening, seeing, 
or touching, for example. Others focus on differences between 
abstract and ct>ncrele information. Related work is being done on 
multiple intelligences by Howard Gardner at Harvard University (sec, 
for example, Gardner 1983). There arc numerous frameworks for 
analyzing different learning styles. See Apfx^ndix A for references. 

Many theorists point out that only a small minority of learners arc 
"auditory," or learn best by simply listening to someone speak. Yet 
the majority of secondary classrcx)ms rely on the lecture methcxi lo 
convey information. Moreover, schools tend to reward and lest 
primarily verbal facility. Clearly, we need to present key a)ncepls 
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and information in a variety of ways to reach more learners and we 
need to test knowledge in a variety of ways. 

Disaiuraged learners often have a learning style thai docsnH fit 
very well in school. They may be active or tactilc-kinesthctic 
learners; that is, they like to "do stuff," Since most teachers neither 
have this same learning preference nor have had training in how to 
aca^mmcxlate it, it is not surprising that few classrooms abc^vc the 
third grade include much, if any, activity of this kind. 



Action in the Classroom 

The effective teaching practices mentioned in this section arc ways 
to make the classroom more active for students. They produce great 
gains for low-achieving students, and they can be effective with all 
learners. With more and more teachers demonstrating tne benefits 
of heterogeneous grouping for all students, teachers who use these 
strategies can teach students of diverse learning styles and ability 
levels in the same classrtxin, encouraging each to aintribute 
according to her or his strengths. 
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Experiential Learning 

Experiential learning is often defined as "learning by doing/ It is 
mcxst central in early childhixxl education, vwational schcx>ls, and 
alternative schcx^ls, where teachers aimbine academic skills with 
hands-on cxfKrrience, But many more classrix)ms can integrate 
experiential learning as well as vcx:ational applications of academic 
skills. Experience can be brought into the classrcx^m in many ways; 
active exploration of the a)mmunity, science experiments, 
simulations, and dealing with student, classrtxim, and community real- 
life experiences are but a few examples (sec figure 16 for a 
c]assrcx)m that a^mbint^ several). 

The key elemenLs of experiential learning are that it is based on 
students* interests and amcerns; that it inciudi^ activity (which can 
mean writing or genuine discussion); nd that it connects with the 
wcirld outside the classroom. 

Continuous Pn)grtss Models of Instruction 

Another instructional approach that has been shown to yield 
significant academic gains for disa^uraged learners is the continuous 
progress mcxlel or, more specifically, the concepts from mastery 
learning. Bcnh of these approachoi allow for variation in learning 
rales among students. They divide the learning into well-defined 
instructional objectives, and they move the student through rapidly. 
Mastery learning sets one high standard and then demands that all 
children meet it. Some will need more time or help on the task than 
others, and this can be provided by tutors, homework, or other 
means- The National Diffusion Network programs DISTAR, ECRI, 
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and others arc based on mastery learning principles (see Appendix 
C for contact information). 

Sk)mc students who need to see "the whole picture" before 
learning the pans may not do well with this approach. 

CiKiperativ? Lrarning 

One of the things even diju:ouraged learners like about schcx)! is 
being with other kids. Qx>peralivc learning allows students lo work 
in grou|:» to learn, encouraging K)lh pc^itive interdependence and 
individual accountability. Students share a learning goal and are 
responsible for learning fmm and for teaching their fellow students. 
Discouraged learners not only receive strong scKial messages about 
the importance of ax)peration and a^llaboration from this style of 
teaching and learning, but they actually learn more, as do all 
students. 

Many kinds of cooperative learning approaches are being used 
(see, for example, figure 17). Some provide more explicit teaching 
of stxriai skills; si^me are more structured than others; some 
emphasize groups grades more than others. In all, however, students 
wt^rk in small groups lo learn subject material. We believe it is best 
when ax>perative learning groups are heterogeneously mixed so that 
students learn that everyone has something to contribute. Groups 
must be taught how lo work together. 



Attitudes for Success 

The final A is for Atlitude - our attitude toward less successful 
students as well as their attitude toward learning and schcxil. It is 
dirilcult (for both the teacher and the student) to be positive aboul 
success when failure has been repeated again and again. Both may 
give up trying and may seek others to blame. Yet it Is essential to 
break the blaming-failure cycle and lo develop attitudes for success. 

The importance of teachers* expectations on students' 
achievements has been well documented and is intuitively understood 
by those in the ciassr<x)m. What has not been so easy lo 
comprehend or act on is how teachers can truly change their 
altitudes s<i that they hold high expectations for all children, even 
iho.se who have not performed well in schixil until that point 

The key to dealing with this chicken-and-cgg question is lo begin 
by changing behavior. We know certain moves that teachers make 
signal to a child that the teacher expects the child will know the 
answer to a question or will do well at something. Teachers wait 
longer for a response from a child when they exjx:ct that child 
knows an answer. The proximity of a teacher in the classroom to a 
child, as well as other nonverbal behavior, sends many clear messages 
to children about how the teacher sees them. We also know that 
teachers give more specific (and therefore more meaningful) 
feedback and praise to students they see in a positive way. 
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Monitoring our behavior and then making adjustments will go a long 
way to aimmunicaling high expectations to all children. Whether 
lhn>ugh structured prt>grams such as TESA (see figure 18) or 
through more infomria] observations (self or peer), teachers can learn 
to change their behavior. As children begin to respond to this 
treatment, a new cycle may begin to alter the beliefs of teachers. 

Children, tix), mast learn to develop new attitudes about their 
schcx)! abilities and actions. Teachers' behavior changes will influence 
children's attitudes about themselves, but children's ineffcclive 
attitudes can also be dealt with directly. Many children and youth 
who do not do well in schtxil or who arc having a difilcult time in 
life do not see a relationship betwc*en cause and effect in their own 
behaviors. They do not grasp the point that their actions might cause 
certain results; rather, they attribute results to luck (gcxxl or bad) or 
to the behaviors of othcis or society. They almost never cite their 
own effort or actions as having any effect on the results. 

Although we cannot control everything in life, we can learn to 
take responsibility for our own actions. We can help children see 
that they can make things happen, at least in the chLssrcx^m, and 
help them see the results of their behaviors. We can also help them 
confront injustice when they encounter it and help them learn to 
take a stand and contribute ixisitively to their world. And we can 
intrcxluce them to people, through real-life visits and hix)ks, who 
have worked to make a difference. 

Students can learn to set and reach meaningful and worthy goals 
for themselves. Teachers can capitalize on the work of Olympic 
athlete Marilyn King, outlined in the bcxik. Dare to Imagine: An 
Olympian's Technolof^y (Whisler & Marzano 1988). King demon- 
strates how to clearly envision a goal and what it kx)ks like to do it 
right. She gixrs through the strategy of "mental rchcarsaf and 
explains how that technique dramatically improves actual 
performance. Other aspects of the approach include breaking down 
the goal into detlnable steps needed to reach it and then taking 
clear action on those steps every day. Being clear about what the 
goal is and sfxrlling it out in a "mntract** that has some significance 
is a way to help a student set and meet attainable goals. 



POLICIES AND STRUCTURES 



Policies and structures are the mechanisms that support the 
educational enterprise. They reflect deep-roiMed values and beliefs, 
although once adopted, the underlying belief system is usually not 
actively considered. Thus, without pericxiic review, a policy or 
structure is likely to outlive its usefulness. The segmented 
a>mprehensive h»^h schcx)l with its tracks for vcxrational, regular, 
and college-oriented programs and forty-five minute periods - is an 
artifact of an earlier era. It was developed as a solution to keep 
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more immigranl and pix)r siudenLs in school. Tcxiay, wc sec lhat it 
may have negative consequences (program fragmenlalion, segregation 
of students) as well as the |x\siiive ones for which ii was developed. 

Often, policies and structures are not within the a)ntrol of the 
schcx)!; they may be eslablLshed by the district or by the slate or 
federal government. A sch(X)Mevel team may have to negotiate with 
people at these other levels in order to make changes. Currently, 
several federal programs (c,g„ Chapter 1) have been reauthorized 
to allow for experimentation and better c<x)rdination of services, and 
many state education agencies are aIU)wing schcK>Is to In: more 
flexible so as to better serve students. It is worth exploring with staff 
in your state agenc7 those restrictions that you think are keeping you 
from changing; you may find the help you need to make a change. 

Often, when new practices are Ixring intrcxiuccd, it becomes clear 
lhat old policies or structures are in conflict with them. For example, 
a schcx)l may be developing new approaches to increase student 
attendance, but the schtx)! may have a policy in place that requires 
students to be suspended after certain infractions. Or a schcx)! may 
want to introduce a ml labor alive teaching mcxlel yet not have any 
time built into the schedule for teachers to learn or meet for 
planning. 

Although policies and structures should both suppc^rl practice that 
leads to learning, they perform different functions and should be 
examined separately* Below we suggest stime principles to use in 
examining each. Some districts may examine their policies and 
structures as a preliminary step to schoolwide change. Si)me sch(X)]s 
may want to initiate a set of practices, then change a policy or 
structure to be more supportive of their primary change- 
Review policies to determine whether they provide an atmosphere 
of support and encouragement for students. Do they enavurage 
students to slay in school? Are they enforced fairly? Figure 19 
suggests some additional questions, and the list below suggests the 
kinds of policies that affect student life in the school and attitudes 
toward schcxM. 

■ academic and graduation requirements 

■ student grouping - ability grouping, tracking 

■ promotion and retention 
m attendance 

■ discipline - suspensiiin, expulsion 

■ targeting students for services 

■ sexual and racial harctssmenl 

Structures organiitc lime and space in the schcx)! system and 
provide c(X)rdination mechanisms. Structures include the length and 
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limes of the school day and year, the organization of ihc M:hool day 
into periods, grade level groupings, organization of the school, and 
how programs arc organized and interact with one another. 
Examine school structures to see how they might provide more 
support for students' learning. For example, do they support 
students' need for personal attention at each stage of their 
development? Figure 20 suggests some additional questions to ask 
about structures. 

Below are some sample structures that have been used 
successfully to better support student learning. 

■ Clusters and schools within schools have been created in larger 
middle and high schools to create more personal and 
sometimes more differentiated environments; in elementary 
schools, grade clusters (for example, K-3 and 4-6) allow 
teachers and students to more flexible alK)ut activities. By 
creating clusters of students and assigning a group of teachers 
who share the same group of students, teachers and students 
get to know one another better and students have a smaller 
unit of the schcx)! to relate to; hence, belonging can be 
enhanced. Clusters also facilitate teachers sharing information 
and coordinating work and activities. 

9 Block scheduling provides periods longer than the standard 45 
minutes and offers teachers more flexibility. For example, some 
elementary schcx>ls provide two hours or more of 
uninterrupted block time for language arts, allowing the 
teacher to include reading, writing, spelling, and skill 
development activities in different proportions on diflerent 
days or to relate the various activities to one another. In 
middle or high schools, bkxrk scheduling can allow for the in- 
depth exploration of certain subjects and activities that would 
take longer than a standard period; it can also allow teachers 
to combine subjects. 

■ Common planning time can facilitate teachers sharing and 
planning together in a grade level, subject area, or other 
grouping. In team teaching, common planning time is essential 
to allow the team to plan together, but it can be used for 
other purposes as well. 

■ Mainstreammg or program integration between special programs 
(special education. Chapter 1, or bilingual education) and 
regular classrooms is currently occurring in many schools. In 
these programs, children targeted for special services 
sometimes receive tutoring or special help in the classroom by 
specialists who come in at certain times. Sometimes, whole 
classes are grouped for specific activities, as when a bilingual 
class and a monolingual English-speaking class are paired for 
activities or second language instruction. 
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m Cross-grade grmping allows students from various grades to be 
grouped for instruction. Most typically used for reading in the 
early grades, cross-grade grouping allows teachers to put 
together reading groups that may include some children from 
each of the first three grades. 



STUDENT SUPPORT STRATEGIES 



When students begin to lag behind academically, misbehave in 
school, or have high absence rates, they are showing outward signs 
of disconnectedness from the school and their own education. The 
students may have trouble learning or following the rules of the 
school, or they may have personal or family troubles that cause 
problems in school Whatever the cause, the school needs to have 
strategies to provide assistance to both the students and their 
teachers. In elementary schools, teachers tend to know the whole 
child better and to create a more personal environment for learning. 
But many children also need individualized attention, personal 
relationships, and caring throughout their adolescent years as well. 
In the middle and high schcx)! years, larger schools that provide a 
wide range of educational opportunities for students run the risk of 
limiting the personal attention that is so important for some 
students. Schcx)l structures were discussed in the previous section on 
"Policies and Structures." The following strategies have been 
successful with students in numerous schcx)ls. 

Teacher Assistance Teams (TATs) 

Also known as building-based support teams as well as by numerous 
other names, TATs are com}X>sed of teaching experts drawn from 
different parts of the school; the team advises other teachers on 
problems in the classrcwm. Originally created to enable regular and 
special education teachers to share expertise so as to enable more 
children to succeed in the regular classroom, TATs can be a great 
\oo\ for fostering teacher collegiality, improving problem-solving 
sy'stems, and expanding teachers' repertoires of teaching strategies 
and techniques. 

Teachers request assistance from the TAT on a problem child or 
situation. The TAT meets lo help the teacher diagnose the problem 
more carefully, sometimes observing the situation, and then proposes 
several solutions to the teacher, who chooses one to try. The TAT 
helps the teacher with the strategy and supports the teacher during 
a specified period. The TAT follows up with the teacher to bs&c$s 
whether the strategy worked and to decide what to do if it did not. 
The TAT helps the teacher decide when to call in special assistance 
from a j^ychologist, special education or bilingual education teacher, 
or other resource, and when to refer a child lo a special classroom. 
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It is important that team members be regarded as supportive and 
nonjudgmenta! by teachers seeking their advice. 

Mentoring Programs 

Mentoring programs pair students with adults who act as advcKatcs, 
patrons, or sponsors, offering suppt)rt, guidance, and assistance 
through a specified time. &)me mentoring programs use schixil staff 
(teachers, guidance a^unselors, and stimetimcs all perstinnel in the 
building) as mentors, whereas others draw from a pool of volunteers 
from the basiness or residential community. St>mc mentors arc paired 
with the student for less than a year; others are paired throughout 
high sch(X)l. 

Mentoring (xxurs naturally in many facets of our stxiicty, 
especially in business or work settings when a more experienced or 
upjKir-level slalT member reaignizes potential in a talented worker 
and develops a relationship of support and advocat7 with this 
person. In the sch(X)l setting, mentoring programs arc deliberately 
established to bring students in contact with an adult in the hope 
that this adult becomes a significant other for the student. With this 
expectation in mind, a climate that encourages and sustains tru.st 
becomes essential. These programs have wt>rked particularly well 
with students who are at risk of failing schcx)! (for example, sec 
figure 21). 

Because structured mentoring is artificial, and at-risk students' 
positive qualities are not recognized readily by many people, it is 
important that mentors be ch(»en and assigned who believe in the 
untapped jx)tential ()f the children they mentor. A mentor who is 
not receptive to the needs of the mentee or who exhibits a 
condescending or patronizing attitude will not be able to offer the 
socialization and skills development that mentoring programs attempt 
to provide. The number ()f mentet» a mentor has and the frequency 
and length of a^niact hours vary depending on the objectives of the 
program. Successful mentoring programs share the following 
characteristics: 

■ Mentoring is an imporl.:'.r.* comptinent of a larger scale 
program with broadly defineu goals; it does n(>t stand alone. 

■ Mentors are voluntary recruits who understand the problems 
of at-risk youth and are willing to adopt an advocate r()lc. 

■ The program is suppv)rled by the administraiive staff. 

■ After careful selection of mentors and mentees, pairing is 
made with the provision of a trial period when renegotiation 
of the pair is allowed. 

■ Goals and expectaticms are clearly defined, and close 
monitoring is provided. 
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■ Mcntccs arc voluntary participanls in ihc program. 
Tutoring 

Providing onc-lo-onc or very small group help on work covered in 
class by the teacher has amsistently demonstrated Ixincfils for 
children. Some children need more help and more lime lo master 
skills and material; for some, the extra personal attention is 
important. Some programs use trained teachers as tutors; some, adult 
v()luntccrs; and some, peer or student tutors. Peer tutors do not 
have to \x drawn from only the most successful students; research 
has shown that tutors can be helped to improve their own skills in 
the act of tutoring. Peer tutoring can be structured in many waj-s: 

■ higher grade students tutoring lower grade students in a 
specific skill or subject matter; 

■ bilingual students helping English-speaking students to learn 
their native language; English-speaking students helping 
newcomers to learn English; 

■ students who have mastered a skill helping thtj.se who haven't. 
Student Support Cimups 

Support groups can be established for students with common 
problems, for students determined to be at risk of schtxil failure, or 
for all students in a sch(x)l. Th{>se organised for specific groups with 
a common problem might .serve teen parents, substance abusers, or 
children of ak*oholics. St>mc schools organize the whole school into 
support groups, each with a teacher advisor. These groups allow 
teachers and students to interact on non-academic subjects, create 
2 collegial environment, and work on interpcrst)nal or "school life" 
issues. In the most successful of these programs, the students arc 
groufxid helerogencously, and there is regular time in the schedule 
for planned activities. Often the teacher is committed to home visits 
and out-of-sch(X)l activities as well as in-schixil time. 

Peer Mediation Progrums 

Peer mediation programs select and train students to be effective 
conflict mediators and negotiators. Students who successfully 
wmpletc the training are designated as conllicl mediators to act as 
neutral parties when ainflict arises in settings outside the classrtwm. 
A mediator is an active listener who guides the conflicting party 
through a pnx;ess of reflection and analysis of the situation until a 
ainscnsus between the two opposing partita is achieved (sec figure 
22). Mediators do not intervene in serious conflict situations. In 
these cases, the principal, teacher, or security pen»on takes charge of 
the situation. 
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Children arc educated in many ways by many people. Parents arc 
ihcir first educators, as arc other members of their family and 
ncighborhotxl. Many other paiplc and groups also educate children 
in various ways; older children on the stilts and playgrounds, 
community members, churches and youth groups, even gang leaders 
all contribu» to the education of our young people. James Comer 
(1988) points out that children's education is stronger and more 
influential when there is continuity of values and shared 
responsibility between the school and community. 

In this section, we first describe ways for schools to involve the 
families of their students, and then we discuss schtx)l relationships 
with community agencies. 



Family involvement 

Most parents want to support their children's 'ucccss in schcx>l, but 
they often don't know how to do sti or thcii ? jeas of what suppiirt 
means arc different from thase of the school. Most schools want 
parent involvement, but they may have a limited idea of what that 
means, and they may not know how to effectively involve parents. 

As Anne Henderson (1987) says in The Evidence Continues To 
Grow, "When parents are involved, children do better in school, and 
they go to better schiKiis," Parent involvement is important for 
several reasons: 

■ to increase understanding between the family and the schtxil; 

■ to improve suppi)rt for the schixil and its program; and 

■ to increase support for students* achievement. 

Students need home suppiirt for their schcxiling. Educators in 
schix)ls where children have been unsuccessful often say, "Our 
parents don't want to be involved" or "Our parents want to help 
but they don't have the time or the ability" or "Our kids are at risk 
because their parents aren't involved." In trying to increiLse parent 
involvement, a schix)l should amsider many factors. A bix^klet 
published by Fordham Univereity and the Institute for Rj^ponsivc 
Education (1989) says that parent involvement works best when: 

■ parents and teachers build new relationships; 

■ leadership is effective and caring; 

■ there are many ways ;o get involved; 
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u ihcrc is communicalion with everyone; 

■ schiK>ls remove st^mc of the barriers to parlicipalion: and 

a connections are made with aimmunity agencies. 

In many homes and cultures, a variety of family members, friends, 
or neighbors may play the roles that most schools in the United 
States consider the sole province of parents. Grandparents, older 
siblings, aunts and uncles, godparents, and church members may play 
an important role in the life and education of the child. Each school 
must know its community and familit» and be open to the varieties 
of families that can provide support to children. 

There are a numlxir of ways to involve families in the school, and 
each has a difTerent outcome. Many educators have read the 
literature that says that when parents arc involved, student 
achievement improves. But all kinds of family involvement do not 
necessarily lead to better student achievement. Increasing community 
attendance at children's performances in the school may help 
students feel valued and may increase community support for the 
school, but it will not improve students* achievement in school. 
Schools need to think about what purpase they want scivcd by 
family involvement and target their activities to that purpose. One 
school may want help from the family in supptirting their children's 
learning; another may want community support for the school and 
its activities. Each of these is a different goal that may be achieved 
through many activities. 

Below is a list of kinds of activities that amnect the home and 
the sckxil, starling with the least involving and ending with the mast 
involving. 

Communicating about SchtNii Activities and Child Prf>yrtss 

We believe it is the schixil's responsibility to make extra elTorts to 
communicate with the family st) that parents and teachers can 
understand one another and the child better. By communicating with 
one another, parents and teachers can develop a more complete 
picture of the whole child: teachers gain insight into the child's 
needs, abilities, and background; parents gain understanding of the 
child's jxirformance in school; and all arc able to learn more alx)ut 
one another's expectations. 

The school has an obligation to communicate to parents in v 
they can understand. Most sch4x>ls with substantial numbers of 
families who speak another language now translate materials sent 
home -- including letters, notices, or newsletters into that 
language. If your schot>l has only recently received a new immigrant 
group, you will need to Hnd ways to communicate in the native 
language. Simple translation may not be enough, however. A direct 
traaslation from English to Khmer may not be understixxl if the 
English version uses educational jargon or other words unlikely to 
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be understood or if it is written with assumptions about prior 
knowledge (for example, about how schools work or the role of 
parents). Materials sent home should he in simple language that an 
older child, who may he called on to translate, can read and 
understand* 

Try to communicate alx)ut pmitive things so that when you must 
communicate about negative things, you have a backlog of positive 
experience* Figure 23 prt>vidcs a list of items that could be included 
in a ncvb^lctter for parents* 

Help at School 

For many schools, parent involvement means cx>ming to school, 
whether to attend performances and ceremonies, participate in 
conferences and open houses, or assist with class activities. When 
school people complain about the lack of parent involvement, they 
often mean that parents don't (x>me to school* 

In the schools we have worked with, parents cited logistical 
reasons for not coming to school: transportation problems, need for 
babysitting, safety at night* Parents may also be uncomfortable 
coming to school. They may not speak English confidently, tbcy may 
feel they do not know how to act properly, or they may be reminded 
of their own negative cxpcricna^ at school* 

Schools need to make sure that there is a welcoming atmosphere 
for all visitors* This may mean educating office and custcxiial stafT 
and security guards - often the first people one encounters in visits 
to sch(X)Ls " and reinforcing the need to be courteous and helpful 
to ail visitors. Schools alsii must know the needs of their community* 
It makes no sense to get babysitters for a meeting no one attends 
or to hold meetings at night in a ncighborhcxxi where many people 
arc available during the day. 

Sch(X)ls need to oflbr many different kinds of opportunities for 
family members to help support their children* Award ceremonies 
and student performances may attract grandparents and other 
relatives* Some family members can visit class<» to share a skill or 
exfK'rience if it is only once or twice a year* Sending f(x>d or family 
artifacts is another way families can help. 

Most important, recognise the help you get and build on it to get 
the help you want* One schcx)! in the Virgin Islands complained that 
parents came to the schcx)l only for an annual social event. But 
hundreds of family and community members came to that event 
Such participation builds a feeling of connectednc^ in that 
community and support for the school. Scxrial events bring people in* 
The next step is to get some of the people who come to help with 
other school activities* 

Help at Home 

When children get help at home on their sch(X}l work, their school 
achievement improves, especially in those areas on which parents 
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work with their chilu (Hcndcrst)n, 1987). Even parents who arc 
illiterate or less cduc^tt ** vhan their child can support the child's 
studying and learning. 

Teachers often 'want parents to help children with their 
homcvrark and, in less educated communities, despair of getting that 
kind or parent involvement. Some teachers arc afraid that parents do 
not have the skills to help effectively. But research conducted by 
Joyce Epstein has shown that mtwt parents, even those with limited 
education, wani to help their children and arc able to if they arc 
given guidance by the teacher. Schools can help parents help their 
children at home by prcwiding su^^tions on ways to help and 
activities to do with their children (Epstein 1989). 

Here is another example of the need to hroadcn our expectations 
of what help involves. The mtist basic kind of help parents can 
provide is time and space to do homework. Parents can be informed 
-- through workshops, flyers, or home visits — of the importance of 
regular homework. They can make the kitchen table the homework 
space for an hour before or after dinner. They can ask abijut 
homework, make sure it is being done, and .see that it is brought 
to sch(K)l. 

Help that involves more of the parents' time and thought Is 
reading aloud and discussing .schtxil subjects. Many parents, other 
relatives, and older siblings can read to elementary school children, 
especially in the early grades, and should be encouraged lo do so 
every day. Family members who read only in another language can 
read bcx)ks in their native language; what Is important is reading and 
the closeness it fosters. If parents and t)thcr adults are not able to 
read, older siblings can read to younger ones (good practice for 
both), and the child can read to the parents. Teachers can provide 
easy-to-read books that go along with classrtx)m work. 

Teachers can also send home information about subjects to be 
ajvered in cla.ss in a given week and encourage parents to ask their 
child about one or more of them. TTie simple act of asking shows 
children that their parents are interested and gives an opptsrtunity 
to summarize and share a new learning. Some topics may even lead 
to interesting conversation. 

The most involving help at home is for parents to help with 
homework (see figure 24). This involves extra work for both teachers 
and parents. Teachers must assign .some work that parents can 
oversee and may want lo ask specific questions of parents such as, 
"Did your child seem to understand this assignment?" or "Was your 
child able to complete the assignment?" Teachers could give parents 
a help assignment once a week and could experiment to find the 
subjects and kinds of work that parents like and are able lo do best. 

Parent Participation in Governance and Advocacy 

Fewer parents and community members will be involved in 
governance and advocacy than in other activities. Yet many schtxjk 
achieve considerable involvement on varitius committees. When 
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Chicago*s school-based councils were formed in more than 

2,000 parents ran for the elected seats on the (»uncils. In 
Cambridge^ Massachusetts, parents and community members 
participate on all stafT interviewing committees. We have already 
encouraged you to have parents and community members on the 
planning oimmittce for ^ur school restructuring eflbrt; and in some 
communitii^ and states, they are required members for mandated 
programs (for example, New York City's and Boston's new school- 
based management/shared decision making initiatives)* 

In addition to parent and community participation on advisory and 
decision-making committees and groups, parents can play an 
important role in advocating for their own children. In sixxial 
education casc^, some parents have proved to be effective advocates 
for their children. Parents can learn almut special programs and 
services that their children arc eligible for and work to get them. 
The schcx)! system should have numerous ways to inform parents of 
the resources available. 

Figure 25 shows a guide for step-by-slep planning of parent 
involvement activities. You can use it is a handout with your team 
or as a checklist for planning. 




Community Involvement 

The community includes more lhan just the families of the children 
in your schcx)K It also includes all the organizations and groups that 
represent pcitential resources for the schcxil, as well as the 
individuals who do not have children in the schcx)l but represent 
poieniial supporters and allies. Businesses that might employ your 
siudcnls or provide extra resources, social service agencies that work 
with your students in other settings, univenjities, and stxrial clubs are 
all part of the sch(X)rs larger community and can be partners in 
educating the children of the community. In this section, we focus 
on organizational aillatx^ratioas and ways that scho()Is can work to 
forge ties with businesses, scxrial agencies, and groups. 

In Stage Ir Getting Started, we suggested that you identify key 
organizations in your community such as businesses, social service 
providers, youth serving agencies, advocacy organizations, and church 
and fraternal organizaiii)ns. If you did not do that at the beginning 
of this prcxxrss, now would be a gcxxl time to do it. It is likely that 
you will find iiiore than you thought. Even in rural areas where 
organizations are scarcer, you will probably find several resources 
that you hadn't thought of before, especially if you include your 
surrounding geographic area and state agencies. 

One of the biggest problems for schools in working with other 
organizations is finding the time to make and develop contacts. This 
is not usually a job that teachers can do because their time daring 
the day is so booked. In s^)me schools, the principal has taken on 
the job of making community contacts; in others, scx:ial workers or 
C4)unselors have been able to make time to do it. Dropout 
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a particular purpose, such as outreach. The coordinator should be the contact poim for activity and 
stwM opgai^e ctfhers, not be respo^^e H» doit^ aS parmt hrMsh^n^ »^ivtty. 

3. L^m about Ihs famStes. ccmimunities. and cidtur^ d ^nir stiKl^im. FUvi 'ciAurai gufeJes,'* peof^e 
can give the staff tn^woitliy in^}^ Mo tiw amvniMy witttout sterecttyi^. You n»y f^ a parertt. a 
sef^^ry. or a parapn^esstonai who lives in the community and rePe^e about tho cidture. An expert 
from a local ^ivocacy group or university may be iwipSii k\ a diff^ertf vmy. Whtmw^ you ask to be 
yow cidturai guktes, maite sure to get someone who presents a icnow^edg^Ue and positive i^ure of ft 
and who can relate to teachers. 

4. Ar^dyze what ^ are currently doing to involve f^rerns. Gather aH ti^ ^oits - the st^iod and cS 
individuals ~ and any data atxHJt them (for exarrtf^e, numt»r of people wtio atterxfed an event or who 
receive a newsletter). Then set go^s that buBd on ymir successes: your goals mi^ be to increase 
numk>ers or to invt^e peoi^le in new activities. 

5. Involve the ccmimunity in probiem sdving: Ask advk^e of community agem;ies and advw^cy groups: 
make home vistts or tele^^Ktne ^s to tett^v^ a cross se^wi of parents; send Inmie a sun/ey to aH 
parer^ or »jrvey them at an event with h^ attendance, such as a sxxM or ofi^n hCNise. Trar^portatic^i, 
babys&ting, and tov^ing saftiy at ntgin are ccminK»i banlers to parertts ccMnlng to ttie ^hod. But in 
each commuwiity, ttra taarrlers are different. Rnd out what the mo^ signifteant barriers are for your isarents 
and work to remove them. 

6. Schedule a variety of schod events ar^j interview parents there. Keep track d who attended and the 
U^s wpTB^ed. Pos^bie activities indiKie: 

» coffee with the principal 

» student assen^tes arxJ awards days 

»- open house with a speaker <ni a topk: of interest 

f social events 

7. Organize a grcHjp of teaciiers, parents, or both teacf^ and parents to devdqs fiome learning activities 
for ^ch gr»ie level and subject. Encourage or mandate ail teachers to send them home (»ice a month, 
and follow up &n wt^ther arxj how parente tfwm. 

B. After a period cS departments acti\%, d»/tiop a plan for tt^ year that ^lows e^&ns coordinated vM) the 
school schedule, people assigned responsit)8ity for organizbig the events, and so forth. 

9. Establish a nrar^c^ing system to ke^ track of numbm and response to each activity you try. For 
sheeted a^lvfti^ you might want to foHow up \^ evaluatk>n frams or (^k^ bitervlews. 

10. At the end of the y^, celebrate your elforta Tfien analyze what worked best, how tNngs {x>uki t^ b^er, 
vM you rK3w know, and wtiat you do ikA krKiw. 
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prevention ccxirdinators or other special projccl staff may have a 
more dejcible schedule that allows them to take on this role. Some 
person or small group should be assigned this task. 

Another prc^lem faced by those trying to develop cross-agency 
partnerships is a communication barrier. Businesses and agencies 
cKcupy worlds different from schools. Educators, husinesspeople, and 
social workers all speak difTerent languages - they use the same 
words differently, they use different jargon, and most important, they 
see the world differently and make different assumptions about how 
things work- Because of these differences, people in one world often 
think that there is something wrong with people in another^ It helps 
to learn as much as you can about the pcx)ple you are contacting, to 
think about what they might want to get out of the relationship you 
are going to propose, and how you can help them meet their neois. 

As in everything, there are different kinds and levels of 
relationships. The following are a few we thought of, to which you 
can add your own, 

1. Resources, Businesses are often asked to contribute money for 
particular programs (a career education program, for example) or 
projects (painting the schml auditorium). But businesses, social 
agencies, and other organizations and groups can be asked for 
other kinds of help as well. For example, mentors can come from 
a>mmunity organizations and fraiernal organizations. Social service 
agencies may be able to offer after-schcx)! programs so that the 
schtx)l doesnH have to set up its own. Businesses may be willing 
to provide equipment, fcx>d for special events, or space for 
meetings or training. 

2. Partnerships. Partnerships are longer-term relationships that may 
involve multiple activities. Some partnerships are voluntary, olhere 
arc a)nlractual. Busini^es that "adopt a schoor and university 
partnerships with schcx)ls are two common examples of voluntary 
purlnen;hips (see, for example, figure 26). Schools in some cities 
(New York and Providence arc two) contract with social service 
agencies to provide services to their students rather than adding 
more counselors or social workers to the schix)! slalT. 

3. Collaboration. Some schiK)ls initiate or participate in groups of 
youth-serving agencies that start a common activity such as a 
wmmunily survey on child care needs, &)mctimi^ an activity is 
itself the reason to bring two or more agencies together. Some 
schools that have health clinics have asked the Icxral hospital to 
staff and operate the clinic on schcx>I property; other clinics have 
been started at the hospilaPs request to the school. 
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SchCKil Vignttte 

S^Uiff Sdkte^ Ck^ee, Massachus^ts 

TIk Sfmr^ff School has mMoUd major chansxs in Umguagt cats teachii^ Tlwy made a lan^tage block 
iif the monUng ^i4ded mch dass ef timiiy-^ in half, and asMffwd ^^Us to Chapter J, ESU 
ranaUal, and regular classroom teachers for small ffmp mstructhn. The dwnge was a change in the 
smicUtre of the school day but did not mandate any particular in^rudional strategy. As before^ all 

own ways of teaching. 

But the Shurtleff did not leave the teachers on their own. Using external funds, they fdrsd an assistant 
prmdpal to mcniior the projea and amstk with teachers. They used dex^egadon funds to buy new 
instrudional nmterials that would reflect the aUtures of the Hispanic and Southeast Asian students they 
save, to provide stipends for team kaders, and to fund special activii .es. They provided teachers with 
planning time and found free workshops on topics that teachers had expressed interest in -- muhicuhural 
education and teaching marginal learners. 
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STAGE 3; PREPARING FOR CHANGE 




FAMILY COMMUNITY 




If you've just read thmugh the numerous programs and strategics 
presented in Stage 2, your head may be spinning! So let us remind 
you that our intent was to present a variety of options so you could 
chtxxse those that suit yi^ur needs, or generate your t)wn ideas, and/ 
or develop your own program. One school team may select a single 
program as the centerpiece of its redesign effort. Another may 
rcct)gnizc that ten of these programs already exist in their schotjl 
and see that what is needed is a central vision and axjrdinating 
mechanism to pull them all together. Still a third may choose to u.sc 
several of the practices listed as ideas to develop its own program. 

This is the time to revisit the starting ptiinl you selected in Stage 
1 assessment or environmental scanning -- to rethink where you 
want to go and what you want to accomplish. Coasidcr where the 
energy is in your team and in your schixil where the most interest, 
enthasiasm, perceived need, or resources are available. This 
reassessment may lead you to focus on one of the major components 
of schixil change or on sub-areas in more than one aimponent. You 
may want to draw a "big picture" for the long term and chixjse to 
start with short-term gt^als and activities for the first and second 
years. 

Alter connecting with your goals or vision, the key is to review 
options carefully and make deliberate decisions about what practices 
will help you reach them. Unless practice or behavior changes, 
nothing changes. If everyone in the schcxil changes something 
different, there will be no systemic change aimed at enacting a 
shared vision or reaching shared goals. Without careful planning to 
implement decisions, including who will do what and how to get 
supptirt for the new plans, schixil teams usually accomplish little. 

This stage is organized into three major sections: 



Reviewing Options 



■ Making Decisions 

■ Planning Implementation. 

We present two alternative strategies for reviewing options before 
deciding on new programs or practices. We then examine some of 
the essentials of gixxl decision making and conclude by offering 
suggestions for developing a plan and building support for it. 
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REVIEWING OPTIONS 



Whatever program or practice y(^u ultimately chtxjse should be 
attractive to most of the people alTected (all if possible). To find 
such an option, yt)u need lo know what people find imptirtant about 
the solution to the problems your team has identified. What is 
important usually relates to educational philosophy, personal interests 
and abilities, or values. 

You alst) need to consider constraints. Selection criteria may 
relate to asing current staff, materials or space, or not costing more 
than a certain amount. Or they may relate to a current district 
priority or funding source. 

When you come to criteria that seem to be in conflict, always ask 
proponents and opptmcnts, "What interest is behind this for you?" 
When you know what pet)ple are trying to do (preserve, acaimplish, 
or keep from happening), it is often ptx«y;ible to combine things in 
new ways to meet all (or almost all) of the most impt)rtant 
reijuiremcnls. I'igure 27 suggests .several categories of criteria to 
consider. 

Once you h; e a li.st of five to ten criteria agreed on by the 
whole team, and then by the staff and other significant groups, you 
will want to u.se them to analyze whatever options you coasider. You 
may l(K)k for options that will suit the criteria, or you may have 
some options in mind that you can analyze by seeing how well they 
meet your criteria. 

Sometimes, as yt)u review and consider programs or ideas, yt>u will 
tlnd that one or more of your criteria is not so important as you 
thought. ITiat is fine. Before you abandon it t(H) quickly, however, 
he sure to discuss and consider the change seriously. It is unlikely 
that y{)u will find anything that will meet all your criteria. But you 
should be able to meet most of them, especially the important ones. 

If you are kniking into a solution that another sch(X)l hia recently 
developed or an idea that someone has, you may be able to adapt 
the idea or practice in order to better meei your criteria. Always 
consider this possibility. But if you are examining a program or 
practice that Ls fully developed (a validated program, for example), 
you will need to check with the develofKrr before you can change 
the program. Otherwise you are unlikely to obtain the results you 
desire. 

Two alternative ways of going through a systematic review of 
multiple alternatives are: 

■ Develop criteria, seek a number of alternatives to meet the 
criteria, and explore tho.se alternatives, 

■ Take the programs and practices that each of you is attracted 
to, and identify the specific qualities that attract you. Work as 
a team to see if these qualities match the list of criteria you 
have developed. 
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MAKING A DECISION 



Mcxst of the sch(X)Is in our project never made a formal team or 
sch(X)Iwide decision to take on a particular approach. Rather, they 
went through periixis of ex|K:rimentation (some staff tiying out 
various practices), or the principal decided to appoint someone to 
oversee a new initiative such as parent involvement, or an 
opportunity presented itself such as a proposed pmjcct receiving 
outside funding. These actions evolved into decisions. 

If you are working to make major change in your school, it is 
highly likely that there will Ik: several initiatives going on at once* 
Ideas or proposals that involve more than one perstm usually need 
to Ik: decided on or agreed to before they can U: enacted. The 
principal can act as the solitary clearinghoase and decision maker, 
but we think it Ls better for the planning group to be involved in 
sharing these decisions. 

In restructuring or renewing a schcx)!, there will likely be no 
single decision but rather multiple decisions that evolve at different 
{X)ints in time to start new overlapping initiatives. In one of the 
SPARK schcx)ls, for example, a new grant funded several after- 
schcx)l programs for students, a parent involvement cixirdinator was 
appointed and started several new activities, and the planning group 
explored alternative ways of teaching reading in the early grades- 
lliese all involved decisions made in difl'erent ways - one was made 
at the district level, one by the principal, and one by a group. Even 
when one major decision is to be made - for example, to restructure 
the schix)! day or ways of grouping students and staff it is likely 
that numeroi':* smaller decisions will follow about specific new 
practices to intrtxiuce, stafl' development needs, or ways to 
coordinate all that is going on. 

As in all decision making, shared decisions must be thought 
through carefully. Your team should know beforehand 

■ who will be involved in the decision, 

■ at what level each group will be involved, and 

■ how decisions will be made. 



Who Will Be involved in Malcinj the Decision? 

It may .seem obvioas that if a team has been appointed and is 
working together, the team makes the decision* But it is not quite 
that obvious. Even if the team negotiated the limiUs of its authority 
in the beginning of the pr(x:ess, at the point of deciding to do 
something new, yt)u should think again about issues of authority and 
support. Decisions can be vetcxrd or bkxrked even after they are 
made. Sometimes a team has only limited authority, and you know 
that you need final approval from a specific administrator. (In some 
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school-bajvcd management pnijecls, for example, it is specified that 
the building principal has veto power.) Some decisions may involve 
pHH>ple or regulations outside the schix)! at the district or stale IcveL 
Clearing a decision with authorities who could bUx:!; it is wise. You 
may do this informally before you make the decision to sound out 
whether there arc spcxiai umsiderations or likely op{x>sition. You 
may alsi) need to formally seek a waiver of a umtract specification 
or a regulation. 

Beside authorities, a team needs to amsider th(xsc who will 
implement a decision. Team da:Lsions can \h: bkKked by faculty and 
others if they oppose your plan. You will need to think about 
obtaining support for the particular change you want to make. How 
will you inform and involve the rest of the staff/ It Is wt^rth thinking 
about who the implementers will be and h()w they are likely to 
respond to the team's ideas. Ideas that are widely oppt^xsed arc not 
likely to be well implemented. Figure 28 offers two dilTerent ways a 
committee might involve its faculty in a decision. 

One thing to amsider is when to discuss "near decisions" with the 
constituency groups represented on yi)ur committee. Each team 
memlH:r should have access to a particular group and a)uld be 
responsible for polling that group. Clearly, parents are the most 
diilicult group to involve because they are the largest and likely to 
be most divert in their opinions. You will need to work hard to 
plan how to include parents appropriately. 



At What Level Will Each Group Be Involved? 

The above discussion of whom to involve raises the issue of how to 
involve them. There are different levels of involvement, and 
problems cxrcur when the team or an administrator thinks 
involvement meaas one thing, and a constituency group thinLs it 
means something else. TTirce levels of involvement are: 

■ input or advice 
m collabiiration 

■ reaction 

Is the team making a decision or giving advice to the principal? Is 
the faculty participating in the decision directly or giving input to the 
team? Will the team make a decision and present it to the PTO for 
a reaction or invoke the PTO in the decision? These arc just a few 
questions to help your thinking about your own situation. The more 
people involved in a dcelsion, the longer it will take. Some decisions 
(thase that can be carried out by a few supportive people, for 
example) do not need cveryt^nc to be involved- Scimc decisions 
involve one group more than another; the adoption of a new 
teaching strategy such as axiperalive learning, for example, may be 
decided primarily by teachcn^, with input from parents. 
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Planning Implementation 

How Will Decisions Be Made? 

At the point at which a decision is about to be made, two things 
must be clear: what the decision itself is and what will constitute a 
decision. It Is important at this point to put the decision into words, 
preferably in writing. This may mean "making a motion" or otherwise 
stating clearly the decision yt)u propose. You may or may not be 
open to adaptations to your wording - "friendly amendments," in the 
terms of Robert's Rules of Order but the team will sec and hear 
exactly what the d<K:ision involves. Writing the decision on a chalk 
board or large newsprint paper allows all It) see the wording as well 
as any changes the team proposes. 

There are many ways to make a decision, and your team must 
figure out its decision policy -- the principal's decision alone, or if 
shared, majority rule, support of a specified percentage of the team, 
or ajnsensus. The more people who have to agree, the Umger it will 
lake to make the decision. Remember, ctinscnsus means only that 
everyone agrees to go along with the decision one or two pctiple 
may agree to "stand aside" to allow the team to reach consensus. 

Di.scussion can result in adapting a decision. Sometimes discassion 
that takes place before a decision Ls healthy and works out problems. 
But beware of protracted and angry discussions; they usually signify 
Itx) little supptirt for the idea, and you should go back to the 
drawing btiard. 



PLANNING IMPLEMENTATION 



As you hone in on a program or practice you want to adopt, you 
probably will begin to think abtiut what it will mean to implement 
it. Doing so should help you to identify groups and interests you 
may need to involve and to decide how best to involve them -- 
whether in the decision making process, planning for implementation, 
or both. 

A number of planning forms and formats are available to help 
you. Generally, these forms ask you to indicate next steps, designate 
a responsible person, and determine a timeline. Chtxjse a fo^m that 
works for you and use it to help you identify the people whiKc 
support your plan will need if it is going to work to make your 
school a place where all students can succeed. 

Subcommittees can make a large task manageable and can help 
a team tackle more than one thing at a time. Each subcomm'ttcc 
should, if possible, be representative of various groups. For example, 
a subcommittee on classrtx)m practice, in addition to teacher 
volunteers, should include parents and representatives from programs 
like Chapter 1 or bilingual education. 

The remainder of this chapter offers suggestions for building 
support for any plan you develop. You'll note that many of these 
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suggestions involve both making the decision and planning 
implementation. 



Solicit Input 

I>ccidc with the team whose input you need: facuhy, administrators, 
and others. You may want to send a draft copy of your plan to all 
faculty and ask for comments. You may want to schedule a stalT 
meeting to present the draft plan and then discuss it. If you do this, 
make surc you allow sufllcient lime and structure for discussion. 
Make clear what kind of input you arc asking for. You may want to 
involve the whole faculty in making the decision, or you may be 
informing faculty of the decision and involve them in planning how 
it will be implemented. Two examples of the way a committee 
sought faculty input can be found in figure 28. 

While yt)u are still developing your plan, it is wise to gel 
preliminary input from authorities who will have to give some kind 
of approval later. Usually these people will be administralore, but 
memlxirs of the schix3l board, the head of the teachers' union, or a 
staff person from the stale department of education might also be 
included. As you are developing the plan, seek informal advice from 
these key |x;ople to determine their inleresLs and concerns and to 
get their idea.s. You will need to decide whom to approach, how to 
present the plan as a developing proptwal rather than as a fait 
accompli^ and when to present it. 

Often your plan, even though it is just for your building or some 
of the classrooms within it, may affect the work or plans of others. 
For example, block scheduling for language arts in early elementary 
classrixims will affect all the programs and staff who take students 
out of class for supplemental services. Or a voluntary parent 
involvement thrust conducted by one or two teachers may result in 
parents approaching other teachers who will need to be prepared 
to respond. 

Even when your plans do not affect olhere, you will want and 
need the support of others in the .schcxil system. Every system has 
influential people who do not necessarily hold a formal position 
directly related to youx plan. Think about who those people arc. It 
may also turn out that your plan is in competition with others for 
funding, something may brewing in the central office, or you may 
come up against unexpected opposition later on. It helps to have 
supptirters in different parts of the schtxil system. 

With all this input, you will be able to develop a terrific plan, one 
that will work for the people who will implement it and one that has 
support where it is needed. 



Get Formal Approval from Appropriate Administrators 

&:)mc plans need only the formal approval of the principal to be 
carried out. Others may need to be presented to the superintendent, 
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school board, or other district administraton Sltll others may need 
the approval or state education agency ofllcials* You should think 
about the ba^l way to present your plan Tor approval This will 
depend on the role of the people involved, on their personal styles 
and preferences, and on what yt^u are asking for. You may send a 
a)py of the plan and oiTer to discass it, schedule a meeting to 
discuss an outline ^ju prt^nt at the meeting, or describe key points 
of the plan and follow up by sending the plan itself. Your 
presentation may be formal, with slides or overheads and handouts, 
or it may be extremely informal. Hiink strategically. 

If yoii are asking for funding, you will need to know the state and 
organisation of the budget and have a budget proposal for 
consideration and justiFication for each item* You will need to think 
about staff costs and materials, of coun^e. But you should also think 
about funds for consultants, training, travel, and how staff time will 
be covered for extra work (stipends for summer or weekend work 
or workshops, substitutes to be released from class) and clerical 
support* 



Identify Implementers 

You have delineated in your plan what implemeniation includes. 
You will need to decide who will uo it* Will everyone be an 
implementer? If not, will you seek volunteers or select people? 
Sometimes it is best to have at least one person per grade level; 
sometimes any volunteers are okay, and stimetimes you want to 
ensure that some staff are ineladed because they are especially g(H>d 
at the task or because they are highiy regarded* 

Develop specific agreements with pilot implementers that include 
what they are mmmitting to do, for how long (preferably a year or 
what is left of it), and what kind of support they will get. An 
example of clarifying the implementor*s commitment can be seen in 
figure 29. 



Plan evaluation 

An essential part of planning the implementation of a new practice 
is planning how you will evaluate it* DonH wait until a year h;is 
gone by to figure out what evaluation data you need. Start now by 
revisiting or establishing objectives for the project in measurable 
terms* (You may want to reread **Sctting Targets for Change" in 
Stage 1.) Ask yourselvi^ what you want to accomplish - by the end 
of the first year and in the long term. Then, consider what evidence 
of success you and others would find convincing and plan how you 
will get it 

Some person or group should be assigned responsibility for 
developing an evaluation plan and seeing that it is carried out The 
plan should include two kinds of evaluation: evaluation of the 
implementation itself and evaluation of the outaimes, or in evaluator 
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Planning Implementation 

talk, formative and summalivc evaluation. While you may want to 
hire a consultant to help you vwlh some aspects of the evaluation, 
yt>u should look for som(X)nc to w)rk wUh you, not someone v/ho 
will do the worL Evaluation should help people reflect about what 
they arc doing and what they arc learning as they do it. It should 
also help give you evidence about what you are accomplishing. 

The evaluation plan should include the time and resources needed 
to carry out the kind of evaluation you want. It should include 
checkpoints, interim measures, and ways of assessing how people arc 
feeling about the new practice. By identifying early what you will be 
kxiking for you can WJllect any baseline data you might need or 
want for future comparisons. You might want to assemble data about 
current practice e.g., actual or estimated numbers, the perceptions 
of various groups - so you can later sec what you have 
accomplished. 
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STAGE 4: MAKING CHANGE 



Change dwsn'l just happen. People make it happen. Change in 
schix)ls happens only when people give up old ways of doing things 
and start doing new things. Thi-s w never easy. You may change 
common practice: teaching strategies, curriculum, the schot)! 
schedule, stafTmg arrangements. Or you may start new programs: a 
peer suppt>rt group for failing studcnU, parent invoh^ment activities, 
a)llaboration with aimmunity agencies. Either way, change disrupts 
• the familiar and makes things uncomfortahic for a while. 

Restructuring a school involves making significant change, which 
usually means making many changes at once. You and your team will 
become jugglers - starting some balls up in the air while catching 
others, keeping many things moving and not bumping into one 
anofljer. You may choose to begin nc.v activities as an experiment, 
wit'i ju.st a few volunteers or in ju.st a few places, or you may begin 
full scale implementation of a new program or practice. 

Implementation is the place where most change in schools fails. 
Either people -- after all their di.scussing and planning - do not 
make any changes, or they start to implement some new practice, 
run up against numerous problems, and quit; or they make changes 
that are tix) little to make much dilTerence. In this .section we help 
you identify and avoid these problems. 

In projects that maintain the regularities (staff, schedule, basic 
outline of the curriculum, etc.) and change only discrete pieces, the 
implementation pha.se may be clearer -- you decide to develop or 
adopt one or more innovations, then you implement (although 
nothing is thai neat!). But in a serious schix)! redesign eflort, 
implementation will he me.s.sier. There will be fewer givens and more 
moving parts -- everything may be up in the air. You may 
experiment with numerous changes at once, which could involve 
starling new practices (such as grouping students in new ways or 
initiating new parent involvement activities) while developing stalT 
skills (such as training all teachers in TESA. Teacher Expectations 
lor Student Achievement). In such cases, each bundle of new 
praclices can l>e considered an innovation and should be planned 
around. 

This section begins with the first task of implementation 
describing what you are about to implement. We then discuss ways 
to provide two kinds of support for implementation: I) support for 
the individual needs of the people doing the implementing and 2) 
auenlion to filling the new practice inlo the organization. Finally, we 
kK)k at implementation issues for each of the four parts of the 
kaleid{>scope, the components of schixil change - dassntom practice, 
p(}lide.s and structures, student support strate^es, and family and 
community involvement. 
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DESCRIBING A NEW PRACTICE 



Rgura 30. Compoiwnt Checklist for Assessing Classroom Equity 



Pliyskai 
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TaacHar 
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partici^ta. 
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Mid aaji fair. 
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While it may sound obvious or unnecessary to describe what you 
intend lo implement, this step Ls often left undone, an omission that 
causes problems. Educators may say they arc adopting school based 
management or cooperative learning or a new emphasis on parent 
involvement, but nobody defines exactly what those terms mean. 
Sometimes, the lack of definition allows people to develop their own 
definitions. But often, individuals or groups affected have dificrcnt 
definitions in mind and may become angiy or feel duped when they 
discover that their idea is not the same as someone else's. Whose 
version of cixiperativc learning are you adopting? What do<» a 
classnwm using axiperative learning Ux)k like? What grouping, 
learning, and testing strategies will you ase? By describing what is 

expected, everyone will share the same 
definition (or at least know what 
definition is operable) and the same 
expectations. 

At some point, either while planning 
implementation or early in the 
implementation process, you should 
define as clearly as you can, in writing, 
the essential elements of your new 
program- Think of each part of your 
change effort, then of the components 
of that part. It might help to think of 
how the new practices arc diiTcrcnt 
from what you have been doing. It 
might be important to write down the 
underlying principles of the new 
appri^ach. It will definitely be important 
to describe the practice as it looks in 
action, as well as related activities. 

If you are adopting a developed 
program, many of the details should be 
available lo you. You will want to note 
where you are making changes from 
the original, either only using certain 
parts of a program or adapting a 
particular part and how. If you are 
developing your own program, write 
down all the specifics you can think of, 
and recognize that your list of essential 
elements may not be complete. 

Two of our colleagues have 
developed a concept called the Practice 
Profile (Loucks & Crandall 1982), one 
feature of which is a Component 
Checklist (see figure 30) that requires 
identifying the essential components of 
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each practice, then developing short and spcMriHc descriptions of the 
component in its ideal, acceptable, and unacceptable states. The 
ideal offers a goal to strive toward, even though not everyone may 
achieve it, especially at the beginning of use. Hie unacceptable 
provides the contrast of practice that is inaimpatible with the 
underlying principles of the program. 

As you think about describing your new practice or program, ^u 
may want to think about the following: 

m WHAT - What activities make up this practice? What are 
people doing? What materials, space, etc*, are critical to these 
activities? 

■ HOW - How arc the activities best carried out? What 
philosophy or approach is important? How dues this approach 
show itself? How will results be measured? 

■ WHO - Who are the key people to carry out the activities 
and who are the key targets of the activities? What are they 
doing? 

■ WHEN - How often and for how long is the new practice 
expected to be carried out? Is time of day important? 

These elements may not all apply to all practices, nor are they 
a)mprehcnsivc* However, they may help you begin to describe 
explicitly the pieces and parts of your new program. 

The Component Checklist can be use!d to describe something as 
concrete as a new curriculum or as intangible as an ^equitable 
classroom*** (We have used it for both.) It can be userd to make 
expectations clear, to monitor ind support implementation, and to 
conduct research on the program. The important thing is to identify 
all the comfX)nent parts of a program and the spe^cifie essential 
elements for each component. In addition to figure 30, the section 
of text called ''Special Implementation Considerations** gives more 
example of elements for each of our four major components of 
schcx)! change. 



SUPPORTING IMPLEMENTATION 



For each significant new strategy (practice, program, polie^) you 
choe^sc to implement, people will have concerns. When people 
exprei^ss concerns about trying something ne^, they are sometimes 
labelled ''resistant." Some people will oppose new practices just 
because they are new; some will oppcx^ a oarMcular new practice 
because they do not think it is a gexxi idea bemuse it is against 
their values or beliefs. It is important to recognize that nearly all 
people - both those who voice oppc^ition and those who don't - 
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have wnccrns about doing new things or doing things in new ways. 
It is natural and normal to have these concerns, and people shouM 
be supported to resolve their concerns. 

In addition to the needs or the individuals involved in 
implementation, the organization itself needs to attend to 
incorporating something new into ilseir. It is a rare new practice that 
easily fits into the old organization - remember the Biblical adage 
ablaut not putting new wine into old wineskins. It is definitely 
possible to lit new practices into old organizations, hut it tak(» 
attention and care to do so. 



Support for Individuals 

Whcr^ people start to do things dilTercntly they progress through 
rcaignizahle and predictable levels of ase over time, and at each 
level they ex|X!rience difTerent aincerns. This is the heart of the 
Concerns Based Adoption Model (CBAM), developed at the 
University of Texas at Aastin over ten years ago and corroborated 
in numerous research studies in different settings since then. (See 
figure 31.) 

When individuals first learn about a new practice that they 

1 ainsider using, they have informational 

Fl0ura 31* StegM off Coficem about the hmoi^^ | and personal concerns. They want to 

know what the practice is and what it 
involves for them. They wonder, "How 
will this new practice affect me?" "Will 
I be able to do it?" "I>o I want to do 
it?" 

As they begin to ase any new 
practice, they struggle with how it 
works and with the details of its 
logistics. These management concerns 
include, "How can I organize myself to 
do this new thing?" and "Why docs 
everything take so much time?" Only 
after they have mastered these 
a)ncerns can they Ixrgin to deal with 
the impact of the new practice and 
with how to make it more effective. 
Teachers implementing a new 
classrcHim practice usually experience 
management amcerns for at least a 
year. 

We have found that the Concerns 
Based Adoption Model applies to all 
new practices from experiential 
education to becoming a new parent! 
CBAM can help you provide 
appropriate support to implementers 
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through all the stages of a)nccrns. That means that school 
administrators and change leaders need to provide ena)uragcment 
and '^how-to" training in the beginning, provide tangible help for 
implementers when they are struggling with management concerns* 
and set up ongoing support systems to support users as they strive 
for greater impact on student learning. 

Most important, it means providing time and funds for ongoing 
staff development that includes training, uiaching, and various kinds 
of a)nsultation for problem solving. We cannot strc^ enough how 
im{K)rtant it is to provide these kinds of staff development 
opportunities and to provide them over time - for at least a year 
after a new practice is intnxluced. Tix) many districts budget staff 
development money for trainers imly at the beginning of 
implementation and set aside no funds for coasuliants or others to 
help later on, when implcmenters are experiencing management 
aincerns. Even worse are districts and sch(K)Is that initiate new 
programs with no provision for staff development and support. 
Below we ofTer an ideal schedule for providing workshops and help, 
followed by suggestions fi)r acceptable lower cixst ways to do each. 

1. Short information session - for all staff, even if only some will 
be engaged in implementation, a one- to two-hour session 
describing the new practice and answering questions. This 
Si^sion should provide the answers to people's information 
concerns, while being sensitive to their personal amcerns. 
That means anticipating their questions both about the 
practice and how it will be implemented and supported in your 
sch(K)l. Ideally the session should be conducted by both an 
expert in the program, its developer or representative, and a 
k^al administrator, either the principal or another responsible 
adminLslrator who can answer questions about how it will 
happen here. 

2. Initial training - for those people who will be implementing 
the new practice, emphasizing what to do and how to do it 
rather than grand amcepls and theories. Participants shiiuki 
leave this training knowing what they should do on Monday, 
or whenever they are to begin the new practice. Trnining time 
depends on the practice; most packaged programs have 
develofx^d a training approach and schedule that covers what 
they deem necessary. If you are implementing practices that 
have limited or no well-devek)ped training, you should expand 
what is available and/or dcvek)p your own training to help 
impiemcnlers get started. 

3. Q)aching and problem solving sessions - for implcmenters, 
held periodically with aiasultants or others knowledgeable 
about the practice. As impiementei^ spend time implementing 
the new practice, they will need help in making the practice 
their own, in doing si)mething new that Is difficult, in dealing 
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with a problem never mentioned in training. Individual 
coaching sessions with an ocpcricnced practitioner or problem 
solving sessions led by skilled and experieiiuxi practitioners; are 
invaluable techniques to help the novice practice new skilk 
and resolve management concerns. The ideal is to schedule 
such sessions regularly throughout the first school year, with 
time for the expert to visit classrooms and observe teachers. 

4. Peer support groups - for implemenlcrs to gel together to 
discuss what they are doing, to coordinate their work or share 
strategic, and to identify common problems for an expert 
consultant or the administration to deal with. Peer support 
groups can be helpful at any lime in the implementation 
process. When they are used with new implcmentcrs, it is 
essential that participants have access to concrete help, 
whether by an expert in the new practice or by administrators 
who can provide answers or resources. Without more 
knowledgeable help, support groups of novices can result in 
"shared ignorance" or gripe sessions. Later, as implementers 
become more comfortable and skilled with the innovation, peer 
support groups can meet on their own, generating and sharing 
their own i^lutions. 

5. FoUow-up training - for implementers, answering their 
implementation concerns and introducing new concepts, 
underlying principles, or additional elements of the program. 
Follow-up training should be schalulcd in the middle of the 
first year of implementation. 

Ideally, training se^ions and consultation should be provided 
an expert consultant (who can Ik: an experienced teacher) who is 
thoroughly knowledgeable about the program and how it works in 
practice, one who can answer any "how to" or "what if questions 
and who also understands the underlying philosophy and conceptual 
basis of the program. The trainer should be credible and should 
emphasize the practical* Ideally, too, implementers should be given 
sufficient time to learn, plan, and gel the support they need for 
effective implementation. 

But even if funds are short, there are creative ways to provide all 
of the above supiwrl activities throughout the first year of 
implementation. Below are some lower cost alternatives we have 
seen: 

1. An information sc^ion provided by an administrator or staflT 
member who has become knowledgeable about the program 
and who can tell how it will be implemented in this school; 
when questions are asked that the local expert cannot answer, 
she or he can research the answer by calling the developer or 
reading material and reporting the answers to people later. 
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2. Initial training provided by a local experienced implementer 
from another district or school, who should he Ic^ expensive 
than an outside consultant, or by a pair (not a single person) 
of expcriencol, trusted, and previously trained staff who have 
had suflicient time to use the new practice lo be comfortable 
with it and to have worked out some kinks, 

3. Q)nsultation for coaching and problem solving provided by a 
more experienced user of the practice, or by telephone with 
an expert, or by an experienced district-level administrator. 

4. Time for peer support groups provided by arranging schedules 
so that teachers can get together or by hiring substitutes to 
release teachers at the same time. It is essential that teachers 
have the opportunity to get together and share their 
experiences during implementation of any new practice. 

5. Follow up training provided by many of the suggestions above. 

The activities and timelines we suggest abc>ve arc just that - 
suggestions. The best way to find out people's concerns is to ask 
them. Some member of your team could be responsible for 
interviewing or surveying implementing teachers two or three times 
in the first year by simply asking, ''What are you amcerned about 

relative lo (the innovation)?" and ''What help 

a>uld you use right now?" TTie answers to these questions will tell 
you a lot about the kinds of staff development activities to provide 
as well as other kinds of supjxirt implemenlers need. Group sessions 
can also be used to gather information. As figure 32 suggests, use 
such sessions not only to support implementation, but to encourage 
reflection and to gather data for evaluation. 

For in addition lo training and stafT development, people 
implementing new practices need various kinds of support from 
administrators or from your leadership team. One person, or a group 
of people, should be responsible for "monitoring** the 
implementation, not in a punitive way but to keep tabs on how 
things arc going, provide an encouraging word now and then, 
it'enlify potential problem areas, and resolve small problems as 
quickly as possible. For example, one team memlxrr might visit 
implcmcnleis' classrooms from time to time (making sure to be 
helpful and non-judgmental) or chat informally with them to see how 
things are going with the new practice. Or the principal might 
schedule periodic meetings with the new parent coordinator to hear 
about what is happening or being planned, and to discuss and 
resolve problems. 

Implemenlers should also be protected from extra demands for a 
while, they should be allowed to complain (a certain amount!) and 
receive sympathy, and they should be celebrated when things go 
right. Schcx3l leaders should make it clear lo everyone that this 
experiment is important and that the extra efforts of implemenlers 
are appreciated. 
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Fitting the Practice klto the Organization 

Beyond providing implcmcnlers with ihc support Ihcy need for doing 
n-jw things and Icceping at it, someone mast pay attention to liow 
the new praeticc will fit into the schixil and the district. In most 
schcwis this responsibility is the principal's, but depending on the 
fiKUS of change, it could become the job of the team leader or other 
designated leader. Even though your team probably did st^mc of this 
work while planning implementation, it is worth examining this area 
when you are in the middle of implementation. People and 
circumstances change, and new practices often have unintended or 
unanticipated consequences. Remember that almast any new practice 
of any significance will affect more people than just the 
implementers. 

An im{X>rtant first step in beginning to ensure that a new practice 
becomes part of the organi^iilion is tt) communicate about it. It will 
help to think about: 

■ who needs to know about what you're doing and how things 
are going; 

■ whtwe .schedule or plans might be alfecied by what you are 
doing; 

■ who needs to approve or support what you are dicing. 
Here are some examples of people to consider: 

■ District Administrators, including the superintendent, should be 
kept informed of how the implementation is going. They need 
to know in order to represent it well to their constituencies; 
they will not be happy if they hear about a problem or 
concern first from a parent or school biwrd member. Also, you 
need their general suppt)rt in ea.se you later want to ask for 
something (an increased budget, a waiver from some 
regulation). If state officials (e.g., Chapter 1, special education) 
are involved in your plaas, they will also need to be kept 
informed, through informal aintacts as well as formal reports 
you will be asked to file. When thinking about district or state 
officials, think abt>ut how best to keep them up to date: when 
and how often to uixlatc them, whether to talk informally or 
send written memos. Your decision should take into account 
the personal styles and preferences of the people involved, the 
norms of the organizations, and your purpose. 

■ Non-implementers m your huild'm^, if any, are often forgotten 
in the attention needed by the implementers. Those teachcns 
and other staff who are not involved in the new practice need 
to be kept informed loo. They may hear rumors, which may 
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be incomplete or even false. You want everyone to hear the 
true story, because you want their support, if only to tell a 
ptwilive story outside the schiM)i. If you are implementing a 
pilot program, you want other statT to develop iiilercst in 
participating later. Consider whether to schedule peritxlic 
reports from implemenlers at staff meetings, with time for 
them tt) answer questions, or to send a regular written update 
to stalT abt>ut activities. It is also vitally important to provide 
time and mechanisms to share non-implementer problems and 
resolve them. 



■ Selected people in other parts of the district might help .solve 
problems or just be supportive. Examples are staff 
development cix)rdinators. Chapter 1 or bilingual education 
staff, petiple in other buildings doing similar work (principals. 
.stK'ial workers, parent ctxirdinators). 

■ Parents and communiiy members need to he inlbrmed 
periodically about how things are going. Again, depending on 
how big or controversial the new practice is, strategic choices 
must be made about how and when is best to du this. 
Consider having an information .session, demonstration, or 
rept)rt by participants at a parents' open hoase, or .sending a 
written reptirt home. You will need to decide whether, when, 
and how to inform the local media -- media coverage can he 
a btxwt to stalT and immunity morale or a major he idache 
(when it calls tix) much attention to the .schtxil too .soon, or 
when it attracts oppt)sition). 

But communication is not enough. It is alst) imptirlanl lor leaders 
to ensure C(X)rdination with other parts t)f the organization. 
Oxirdination requires that you know what is going on in other parts 
of the schtx)!. district, and/or community .so that you can anticipate 
and avoid or respond to clashes. Stimetimes non-implementers are 
affected by a practice in ways that you did not anticipate, for 
example a schtx)! adopts a bliKk schedule for basic skills that causes 
problems for the specialists' .schedules. Or a schiH)! or district 
initiates new practices in .several areas that conflict with each other. 
Sometimes practices cn)ss over the turf of two or more programs 
and administrators. The leadership team needs to know about these 
problems and negotiate sc^lution.s. 

A third leadership function is building political support. This 
involves knowing your sehcx?! system, thinking strategically, and 
negotiating agreements. It is not enough to secure administrative 
approvals at the start of a project. You will need to ensure that you 
continue to have both administrative supptirt as well as a broad base 
of active or quiet supporters. In most ctimmunities administrators, 
school board members, and professional as.socialion leaders are 
people whose ongoing support is needed. In some communities 
various other groups have clout and special concerns to attend to. 
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Heterogeneous grouping has been blocked in more than one 
community by parents of "gifted" or honors students, Hispanic 
parents may be an organized group who will support a particular 
program and advocate for il. Know your community and build the 
support you need. 



SPECIAL CONSIDERATIONS 



Each of the four major components of change classroom practice, 
policies and structures, student support strategics, and family and 
community involvement - is different and will require different 
implementation considerations. Below we identify some special 
considerations for each compcinent by suggesting a set of more 
specific elements within each as well as some rcwurce and fit 
problems. 

Classroom Practice 

aa.ssrcx)m practice will always include the same set of elements but 
their character and relative importance will dilTer from program to 
program. Elements will nearly always include the following: 

■ content or curriculum 

■ learning activities 

■ grouping of students 

■ materials 

■ use of time 

■ role of the teacher 

■ role of the student 

■ measurement of learning 

A considerable number of defined and developed classroom 
practice programs are available. Therefore, you can identify your 
criteria and needs and seek those programs that best suit them. 
Often, program developers have dasigned a training and support plan 
and can identify qualified trainers. In addition, you will probably be 
able to find schools that are using any pmgram you arc considering. 
Adopters of a program arc an extremely valuable resource: teachers, 
principals, and others in adopting schools can give you the kind of 
practical and specific help you most need in the beginning of 
implementation. It is extremely helpful to sec a program in action 
and to talk to other teachers and administrators about how to use 
it. Even if yt)U cannot find a school near enough to visit, you can 
call and talk to principals and teachers. By checking around, using 
your own sources and the resources in the Appendices, you should 
be able to find schools using any of the practices described in this 
book. 
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Problems with fit show up when prograim compete for scarce 
resource* ispccially t^me and money. In addition, pay special 
attention to classroom practices that inwlve coordination between 
programs such as special education, Chapter I, dro{K)ut prevention. 
Each of these areas will have its own staff, regulations, and ways of 
doing things. Implementing something new across programs may 
require negotiating to reach ronscnsus on areas of dilTercnces. 

Polici^ and Structures 

Policies and structures arc like empty vessels that may or may not 
be filled by new practices. Changing policies and structures requires 
major effort; it is often time and energy consuming, but when 
achieved, it can feel like a major accomplishments However, no 
policy or structure change is enough by itself. In order to afTect 
students and faculty in significant ways, policy and structural changes 
must be translated into changes in behaviors and practices* 

A sus{K;nsion policy aimed at keeping students in school, for 
example, will keep more disruptive students in school What are ^u 
going to do with them? Probably teachers and other staff will need 
training in alternative discipline methods, and the school may also 
need some kind of in-schcx)l suspension program. 

Changing a large high school into houses with groups of students 
and teachers is a gocKJ idea for creating smaller communities. But for 
those communities to be ck^r knit and to mean something, pcopk^ 
need to do things differentiy. Will there be time in the schedule for 
students to interact with teachers? For teachers to interact with each 
other? What will they do with that time? Will classes operate 
differently? 

The elements to consider in working for a policy or structural 
change involve thinking about the practices and programs that will 
be needed to help people to change their txrhaviors, to fill the 
**cmply vesscr with meaningful change. Rc^urces and issues of fit 
will depend on the practices initiated to enact the policy and fill in 
the structure. Thus, changing the policy or structure will probably be 
only a first step that requires other stej^ to make it meaningful 

Student Support Strategies 

Elements of student support strategies are somewhat like classroom 
practices. You can think alx^ut the following: 

• activities 

m student role, adult role 

■ time - when, how often, how long 
m space, materials 

■ philosophy or approach 

m how success will be measured 
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For most of the student support strategics discussed in Stage 2; 
Exploring Options for Change, you will find some programs that 
have been well denned and "packaged" and many othcra that have 
not been. In this arena, you will want to be careful to find the 
strategy that best suits your philosophy and values, as well as your 
setting, whether it is packaged or not. Spend some time deflning 
the important elements of whatever strategy you select. 

You will need to figure out how to prepare the staff who will 
implement the strategy. If trainers or consultants arc availabte, great! 
But trainers may be hard to find. If you have trouble finding trainers 
or consultants, try to find people who have implemented a similar 
strategy to talk through with your staff how they introduced the 
strategy, what kinds of problems they encounterc»i, and how they 
resolved problems. If you arc starting a supfxirt group for troubled 
teens, for example, the group leaders may benefit from training on 
group counseling and facilitation, even if that training k not part of 
a packaged program. You should certainly visit schools using 
strategics you are interested in to talk to people using them. You 
will get invaluable information, even if it's how not to starL Your 
impicmenters should also read articles and meet to discuss how to 
begin and what kind of support they need. 

Community agencies may be an excellent source of programs, 
trainers, and other help. Your state education agency and the 
agencies listed in Appendix C may be able to refer you to 
consultants. Even more helpful for these particular strategies might 
be social service agencies or state agencies overseeing youth, welfare, 
or other human Kirviccs. Serial workers may hz the best resource 
jxjoplc for this kind of proijram. Ask around 01 interview potential 
con.iultants to see if they take the approach ycu want, have people 
skills, and arc gotxl trainers 

Family and Community Invo!v«;ment 

This is another area, like Student Support Strategies, where specific 
programs arc rare but practices abound. A few programs like TIPS 
(see Egure 24, Stage 2) have trainers and materials, but mostly you 
will find ideas and activities in bits and pieces (in other schools, in 
articles) that you will have to stitch together into your own 
patchwork quilt. Elements include: 

■ staff roles - for the principal, teachers, and others; 

■ purpose - build community, give extra help to children; 

■ kinds of activities -- adult, adult-student, social, educational; 

■ expectations and agreements - for both staff and community; 

■ frequency; 

■ monitoring and support. 

Some schools we worked with found it helpful to begin with a 
workshop for faculty and parents emphasizing family involvement, 
then worked in small groups for the rest of the year planning and 
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carrying out various activities. Some combined family and copimunity 
involvement by working with community advocacy groui» to involve 
family members in different ways. 

You will need to think through how your staff will be involved in 
these activities, what will constitute signiHcantly new behavior for 
them, and what kind of help they may ncoi. 



Scliool Vignette 

Quiak SJuxd, &itlppefU Cotmecdaa 
SuppofUng Chmige ^waqfi Commaua^on 

Whm ^k^qfort m^ved a g^fimt theArmleB. Cos^ Fmmds&m, Ae Qukk School, a l^ sefukd 

^ Ik^ ekmaiuuy and mid(Ue bnMd s&^^tt^ got itmm ef U« mm^ m 

for ^ n^kUe mimts. Som a flmy pK^fona had b^^' mtonr^ mfis, fiiit ai^ ^oitt^ Ifm 

pi&tdikd a^iptrini^ m tettdm; a fimnm' o0(^. to axir^Bnm ^ pmgpmm 

pwkk! the pt^ams. 

Ba the fmdty ¥^ wm m Inwhf&i ¥^ Rem tpdie sm (Amk* whm 
ottGidimwaaimga^thenewim^mnsMmtedthmtheF^^fm^ 

And the sdwtA Use^ was ^ atmd^ Otm wamH evm a mt^ms* mom nu^Ksxes f» fo s^ae 

i/tformadm. 

The mamgmteni team dedd^ that a mechanwn to facilitate eomnumiee^on was a necessary fim step 
^ 8^ the fiodty iniHdved and keep b^bmta^ fk^fdi^, A em^ 

and one team member buUt dmn, Now die team sees that att staff me informed about sdwol m^^^des 
thrtm^ regtdar notices and a mimlhfy calendar of spedal events. 
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I ' STAGE 5; CONTINUING TO CHANGE 



When you reach this stage in your process of change, it may not feel 
like a separate stage at all Rather, you will reach a point in 
implementing a new practice or set of practices when you will want 
and need to assess whether these practices arc having the positive 
impact you intended. If they are, you'H need to integrate them into 
your ongoing system. In mast comprehensive school change efforts, 
many things will be going on at once, all in different stages of 
development: you will Ik; starting one project, assc^ing another 
begun earlier, and setting up a task force to begin planning a third. 

This section encourages you to reflect on the changes you have 
made. It includes three parts: 

■ Evaluation - assessing the changes, whether they are working 
and have potential for achieving the student impact needed 

■ Institutionalization - making sure things that work "stick" or 
become part of the fabric of your schtx^l system 

■ Moving On - recycling to other change elements and making 
changes in other parts of the schcxiL 
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Wc have seen many schools put so much energy into the front end 
of the change process, or gel so excited by the new ievcU of people 
involvement, that they never kxik at whether the new practice has 
made any difference for the students or achicN^ed the goals they 
wanted to achieve. On the other hand, wc have seen people in many 
schtx)ls and communities expect to sec student learning increase 
dramatically in a year, and be disappointed or angry when it doesn't. 

Increased student learning is a long-term goal that will not 
happen overnight. It will not happen at ail without direct 
intervention with students. While this may sound obvious, we often 
do things that don't directly link with the outci^mes we want for a 
variety of reasons. For example, many educators think that if parents 
become more involved in schwl students* test scores will go up, or 
that if students' attendance improves, their test scores will go up. 
While both parent involvement and schcxil attendance arc important, 
neither by Uself will result in increased test scores. Sometimes, even 
when implementing a new teaching practice, test scores will not go 
up in the first year, and may even go down as teachers and students 
adjust to the new practice. Moreover, test scores are not always the 
best measure of student learning. 

While better student learning is the ultimate goal of your team's 
change eiTorts, you may be implementing many new practices that 
do not havv; a direct impact on student learning. They may set a 
more positivi^ climate, supptirt teachers* development, or enhance 
ctx)rdination, to name a few alternative positive outcomes. Each of 
the four components of change propixsed in this book, and each 
strategy within them, will have its own goals and outcomes and will 
need to be evaluated differently. 

This section is not a primer on evaluation - there are already 
many gtxxl resources on evaluation (see Appendix B: References). 
But wt: do suggest si^me approaches to consider in evaluating the 
changes you make- They include evaluating implementation before 
impact, collecting multiple data, and reporting evaluation findings to 
appropriate groups. 

You may be asking if it is important to do an evaluation, even if 
you don't have to. The answer Is YES. You and others in your 
schtx)! are putting a great deal of time and energy into making 
changes. You need and want to know whether the change was worth 
the cost. So the first audience for the evaluation is you and others 
involved in making the changes. The second impt^rtant audience for 
evaluations are thc^ to whom you arc accountable - administrators, 
schcx^l board members, parents, and other taxpayers and events. 
They need to know what progress is \xing made, what p- >itivc 
outcomes there are, what learnings are coming about. You ana they 
need to know first how things are working, then later if the new 
practice works. 
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Implementation Evaluation First 

It is im(H)rtant to begin by evaluating the implementation of the new 
practice - How are things working? - before trying to evaluate its 
impact. That is, you will need to know whether and to what extent 
the change has actually been made. One way to do this is to make 
and use a Q)mponcnt Checklist as described in Stage 4 (sec figure 
30). Using such a checklist, you can see which aspects of the 
practice or set of practices arc actually being ascd by those 
responsible for implementing it, and which arc not. Let us say that 
a key component of )^ur new Family Involvement Program is for 
family members to help students with their homework. You interview 
teachers and a sample of parents and ask to review homework 
assignments. You find that either teachers have not been sending 
instructions home with children or that parents have not been 
aimpleting their part of the assignments: the program has not been 
fully implemented. You will need to address the problem of how lo 
get people to actually participate before yt)u try to evaluate the new 
practice to see whether it has improved students* homework. 

For the first year of a new practice it is best to evaluate only 
implementation, if you can. This kind of evaluation is related to 
monitoring and supporting in^j^lementation, as we discussed in 
Stage 4. You can do this in several ways: by interviewing those 
involved - stalT, students, parents; by observing and documenting 
cla.sses, programs, or activities; or by sending brief written surveys lo 
staff and others who would be use! ul informants. 

Once you know what people are doing and not doing, what 
elements they are comfortable with and which they are struggling 
with, you will be able to help them implement the new practice 
better. You will aho know what Is going on and can report to those 
who need to hear reports. Reports can mean telling stories that 
indicate something new is going on that has potential for important 
change; reports can mean formal updates to a group or decision 
maker. 



Evahiatfon 



p What is the purpose of your evaluation? 

» }Nhsl do you warn to know? 

» Hoiywffl]^newpfactioe{^you to 
«4iereyDUwamio be? 

Where do you nood to look tor 

¥ What do you nood lo do? 

p htow «o you going to im what you 
loam? 



impact Evaluation 

At some point when people are implementing most of a new 
practice or practices, you will want to know whether the changes 
they have made are achieving the results you hoped for. The 
question you will be asking is: What impact is the new practice or 
set of practices having on the target audience? To find out you will 
need first to review the goals you set in choosing what practices to 
implement. If you have not already done so, you will also need to 
select ways to measure the attainment, or progress toward 
attainment, of those goals (see figure 33). 

Usually, two kinds of impact arc possible: impact on the schm^l 
and impact on the students. You should strive for bi^h. Impact on 
the school may mean that something new is going on, that teacher 
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STUDENT SUPPORT 




Rpira34. Smiple Tidily Sh^ 
To Tmk Progress 


Fan% Invoti'en^^nl Program 




tyv* of Ml p«rt)cip*n2» 


no. p«rTtcip«nts 


ep«i hou9m 250 


316 


PMfW^X COIlf*fMC«f 300 


312 


Gonctru 200 


247 


com«niSt«t» 20 


58 



morale or communication has improvi^ or that a new schedule is in 
place. Impact on the students (or other target audience) is harder to 
obtain and even harder to measure. We suggest that you use a 
combinuiion of data sources to try to find out what impact the new 
practice is having at both the individual and organizational levels. 

In the area of Classroom Practice, you will ne«l to find ways to 
as!K:s$ student learning, a diflficuU task that we will not attempt to 
deal with here. We do encourage you to supplement the 
standardized tests you will probably use with other ways of assessing 
student learning, to be **community savvy** about what you need to 
do about standardized tests, and to ass^ students* attitud<» toward 
the changes in the classroom. Most of the developers of the 
classroom practices we describe in this book can provide suggestions 
alx)ut ways to evaluate. 

We also suggest that you consider using other ass^ment 
measures - in addition to standardized tests - include interviewing 
students about their attitude toward sch(X)i and collecting stories of 
critical incidents or turning points for them. Similarly, you can 
interview teachers to hear their stories and vignettes about suixesses 
or problems and obtain their assessment of the new prac xc and its 
potential 

In the areas of Student Supptyn Stratef^s and Family and 
O/mmunity Involvement, there are several things to assess: 
participation rates, satisfaction of stall and participants, and results. 
How many students participate in or have indicated an interest in 
the new Peer Mcxliation program? IX) staff and/or students think it 
is having a positive effect and what kind? Have student conflicts 
been reduced or been more quickly or satisfactorily resolved? Have 
parents* attitudes about the schcx)! changed? What do parents think 
about their involvement in their chiid*s schooling? 

Assessing Policies and Structures requires also assessing the 
practices yr)u adopted to implemenl them. If, for example, your 
policy was to reduce tracking and increase heterogeneity in 
classrcx>ms, you may be able to assess whether classrooms are more 
heterogeneous than they were before, and even whether groups 
within classrooms are more heterogeneous But, without assessing 
classrcx)m practice, it will be hard to say whether the new grouping 
itself had any positive or negative impact on students. 

As you fcKjgin to implement any new practice, you should collect 
data to show your starting point or baseline. You may have done 
this earlier in assessing your current situation, but you may not have 
dt)nc it for each practice. For example, for a new Family 
Involvement Program, list all the kinds of involvement you had 
previously (open houses, parent conferences, concerts, wmmittces, 
etc.) and list the number of participants for each; if you didn't keep 
track of these numbers before, approximate (for example, see figure 
34). If you are trying to increase the number of people involvol in 
schcx)l activities^, develop ways to collect numtx:rs this year. If you 
are trying to change the type of family involvement, figure out how 
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to show that while numters may not have increased, the depth or 
significance of the invoh^mcnt has. 

You want to collect information that will convince people that 
your efforts have been worthwhile. Often, we think about giving a 
report to a funding source, or convincing the school board or district 
administration that time and funds have been well spent. But it may 
be yourselves more than an)^ne else who need to sc^ the change 
and its impact. You ha\^ been working hard to achieve something. 
Change comes slowly and it is rare to reach }^ur goals. It is 
important to have a record of where you were to begin with, so you 
can see how far you have come. 



This word dcxrs not mean you should enter an institution at this 
stage, although you may feel you need it! Rather it means planning 
- planning to keep thasc practices that are working well and 
achieving the results you want. Saxl (1^$9) describes it as 
"incorporating a change into the school structure so that it remains 
a stable element in the schcxiPs daily operation." 

Considerable research over the past 15 years has shown that even 
when a new practice works well it won't automatically continue in 
a schcxjl without conscious cfTort. Moreover, it is worth making a 
deliberate decision that this practice is one you want to keep. Yes, 
we do intend to imply here that you should discard some new 
practices -- thmc that don't work for you, those that cause 
unintended negative consequences, those that arc too much trouble 
for the results they yield. 

Continuing a successful program in the school involves several 
different things. It means making a decision atout how the program 
will be maintained. Newness hd&, priorities change, and attention 
wanes. You will need to think carefully about what this practice 
needs in order to survive and thrive. Needs may include: staff 
assignments, training lor newly hired staff, time in the schedule, 
materials and supplies, space in the building. You will need to 
negotiate for these essentials and figure out how to make the 
program permanent. 

In planning for staff needs, you will want to consider questions 
like the following: Will the current implcmenters continue, and if so, 
for how long? Will use of the program be expanded to all staff in 
the building, and how? Will it be mandated or will there be a new 
round of volunteers? How will you train and prepare new 
implcmenters, new staff? Who will be responsible for overseeing the 
practice? 

In a small school, the piincipal probably has been and will 
continue to be the person responsible for oversight and management 
But in a high school where a practice has been started by one 
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person or a group of people, somc»ne will need to think about the 
best permanent "home" for the practice and negotiate carefully with 
the appropriate administrators. For example, a dropout prevention 
coordinator may have started a student support group and has shown 
that it is cfTcctive. Now may be the time to make it a regular part 
of the counseling program. 

Time and money arc two big factors in maintaining a new 
practice. Sometimes an outside agency (a business, foundation, or 
government agency) has funded a new program; sometimes, the local 
district has supported a special project. Where will the support to 
continue it come from? At a minimum, time for the practice will 
need to be set aside and you'll need to determine how much time 
is needed and where it fits in the schedule. 

You'll also need to know if the program requires funds for 
materials, supplies, or training in addition to supporting peoples* 
time. 

Last, and mosl important, is administrative attention and support 
As a practice becomes lc»s new and more "the way we do things 
here," it will rojuire less attention. Nevertheless, if it is not seen as 
important by admi.nistrators, or at least by a few key people, it will 
not be planned into the budget or planned around when the new 
program is introduced. If the program is working well and producing 
the results your school needs, it should receive the support it needs, 
minimal though that may be, in order to stay alive. 



MQVINGON 



As one practice succeeds or at least gains steady legs, you will see 
other things that need changing. You will realize that students can 
do even more, or ihat a policy change requires support siratcgics, or 
that it is time to take on a new challenge. You m^.y decide to start 
all over again at the beginning, of this book - diagnc»ing needs in 
a new area of the school, reviewing alternative solutions, choosing 
and implemcntini, some, evaluating and maintaining those that work 
best. The challenge never ends, as schools need to be cver-leaming, 
ever-changing, ever-growing entities. Each school nwds to find its 
own cycle of comfort with change, allowing for plateaus of relative 
stability before ihc next change effort, and it is up to sensitive 
educational leaders to keep in touch with the school's need in this 
regard and to manage the cycle of change and stability. But the 
.schot^l that is constantly examining itself, and changing in rcsfwnse 
to changing siudent and teacher needs, is a learning and growing 
immunity. 
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Sdiooi Vlipiette 

A Fklional School 
Caadiuwtg To Change 

The Hornet TuSmmt Afuidk Sduxfi had had an excidng time for the past five years. They had 
eUmmaied aU puU-out and xpamie proffwm, except NSngual education, and inidated heterogeneous 
ffmqm^ffw all students (incLding sp^l education students). To support this major chan^, they had 
ttained aO teadms in cooperative teaming techiuques, worked mth the community to dev^t^ and adopt 
a major curriadum innovaUon that infused African content into the curriculum, introduced a budtfy 
system far immigrant students and newcomers from Puerto Rico (who make up about 25% of their 
student p<^julation), and mitiated a now h^tfy acclaimed transition prog/ram to help students prepare for 
hig^ school They had uJroduced each new proffom thoi^Ufidfy, with the help of task fortes of teachers 
end parents For the past year, they had been assessing their innovations, and they knew that the ones 
mendoned mtrkai for their students A few other things had been darted and tUopped, but these worked. 
Teach&s were happy with the way students were learning and both students and teachers showed a new 
excitement for scfuxd. 

Having spent a year assessing where they were arui running teacher renewal ^oups to refine the 
curriadum and their use of axjpmitive iearmng, the management team felt they were ready far a nav 
chaUmge. They decided to try two new things: to pve all students the opportunity to learn a second 
kmgitage arui tos&a goal of 100% parent involvement They knew that the two goals would relate to 
each other they would need the supjxfft of both the Hispanic parents who were predominantly in the 
bilingual education classes and the African American parents wfu) made up about 70% of the school 
community. Since many of the parents in the Tubman amimunity were poor and worked two jobs or 
took care of small children, they knew that they had to redefine parent involvement so that all their 
parents COULD contribute something. They also knew that they had a hard job ahead. But they felt 
confident that, with the help of all the members of the school ccmmunity, they could do it ~ because 
Tubman was a cmtmunity now. 

They started to make their new plans . . . 
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hy Kenneth P. Cmmselman 
IVheelock College 

Board Member: New England, Massachusetts, and 
Boston Chapters of the Natkmal Association for tfie 
Education of Young Children 

I am a^nfidcnt that any school restructuring team will recognize the 
years before a child enters kindergarten as a [^riod crucial to the 
child's developments Children's experiences in those early years will 
have a direct impact on your schoors ability to achieve your goals. 
The fictional Harriet Tubman Middle School described at the 
conclusion of Stage 5 obtained support from parents and the 
community, in part, through an organized program that prepared 
students for the transition to high schcx^l Similarly, by becoming 
advcKalcs of early childhood education, an elemcntaiy school team 
can support the transition of very young children to the public 
schot^l kindergarten. Such an effort could help create a cadre of 
parents committed to schoi^l and community involvement and a 
group of children open to learning and therefore at less risk of later 
schcKiI and serial failure. 

Early childhood educators have long been oincerncd with those 
elements of a child's life that traditionally have been outside the 
boundarit^ of a typical elementary school day^ By concentrating on 
children's social, emotional, and physical - as well as intellectual - 
development, early childhocxl educators have created programs that 
incorporate the principles outlined earlier in this guidebook. TTirae 
include the belief that a" children can learn and have the right to 
receive the attention and respect they di^rvc. In addition, this book 
has pointed out that all schools should value diversity, be cohesive 
and coordinated, and reflect the best values of the community. 
Finally, one finds in lh<»: pag(» the insistence that everyone who 
has a stake in the success of an individual child has the right to be 
involved in educational decii^ion making on that child's behalf. 



Beliefs of Early Childhood Educators 

The dcvelopmentalist approach to education used by early educators 
is expressly dedicated to these same principli^. We believe that all 
children progress through sjx^cific cognitive stages and that it U the 
function of the adult to make sure that this progress is successful 
and meaningful for each child. 

In high quality early childhooJ settings, all adults respond quickly 
and directly to a child's needs, desires, and messages, varying their 
response according to the child's individual style and ability. In 
addition, quality programs provide a setting in which the "range of 
appropriate behaviors, activities, and materials for a specific age 
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group*" is matched with an understanding of individual growth 
patterns, strengths, interests, and experiences. Th^ attention to 
developmental appropriateness guides all of our work with young 
children and provides a structure for us to truly integrate our work 
in reaching the Vhole** child (Bredekamp 1986), 

Bredekamp presents sfxrciflc examples of devclopmcntally 
appropriate practice (as well as inappropriate practior) for clusters 
of agc^ from birth through age 8. Practice are grouped according to 
teaching strategics, integrated curriculum, guidance of social- 
emotional development, evaluation, grouping and staffing, as well 
as other categories. 

GcKxl early childhood educators celebrate individual differences 
and major cultural contributions and recognize society as a complex 
taj^try of many diverse traditions. Parental and community 
involvement and support arc essential to the very existence of many 
programs, and we cherish their input. 

Gocxl prc-Kindergartcn programs recognize the developmental 
needs of three and four year olds. They do not push children to 
read or learn numbers before they are ready but they do prepare 
children for learning in school. Children need concrete experiences 
before they are ready for abstract learning. Good pre-school 
programs prwide a rich environment that stimulates the child's 
senses and learning, emphasizes play and manipulative activity, and 
foIlo\^ the child's interests. 

"Children making soup, for example, are learning the names of 
the vegetables (vcx;abulary), the shapes of the vegetables (geometry), 
the weights of the ingredients (math), and the effect of heating up 
the contents (science) - not to mention social cooperation in making 
and enjoying a consumable product" (Elkind 1988). 

David Wcikart (1989) of the High/Scope Educational Research 
Foundation has defined high quality, effective early childhood 
programs as having the following characteristics: 

■ a clearly stated curriculum featuring child-initiated activities; 

■ ^ at least two adults for each group of sixteen to twenty 

preschtxM children; 

■ a well-educated early childhood staff engaged in continuing 
training and curriculum examination and refinement; 

■ eiTcclivc observation priKcdures; and 

■ the active involvement of parents and good administrative 
backup. 
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Practical Applications 

Early childhood programs share vAlh elementary schools an 
awareness of the difficulty of putting thc^ developmental principles 
into practice. Consequently, we sut^ribc wholeheartedly to the 
concept of school teams setting spceiflc restructuring targets and 
propose that one of the targets he consistent and ongoing support 
for quality settings for yt^ung children. 

Within the context of quality education arc many diflerent models 
of working with thc^ children at risk of failing to succeed in the 
current school setting* The two programs described below provide 
examples of some of the ways in which e.^ iy childhood education 
can provide support for the goals of a school team. One of the 
programs, Head Start, demonstrates how one goal, parental 
involvement in the education of their children, can be achieved 
satisfactorily through a repeated effort to r^ach it. The other 
program, the Perry Preschool Project, shows how intervening at a 
crucial point in a child*s early life can improve the child's 
performance not only in later schooling but, more importantly, in her 
or his life in the community and in the world of work. 

I lead Start 

J. McVickar Hunt's Intelligence and Experience (1%1) and Benjamin 
Bkx)m*s Stability and Change in Human Characteristics (1964) 
provided the intellectual impetus for establishing Head Start with the 
rather startling idea that perhaps 50 percent of all later variation in 
cognitive skills in a human being could be accounted for by the age 
of four (Cahan 1989). Head Start began as a brief summer program 
in 1%5 to provide "compensatory*' education for pcxjr children, who 
were seen as lacking the kinds of experience and opportunities 
available to children in more prosperous homes. Presently, more t!!an 
90 percent of Head Start families live below the poverty line, and 
half arc headed by single parents (National Head Start Association 
1990). 

The "compensatory" model eventually became a point of 
a^ntenlion between Head Start and advocates of the poor who 
believed that such models attacked or denigrated the home cultures 
of children. A more important effect, however, and one that your 
team may wish to consider in your own formulation of policy and 
action, has l^cn the impact of Head Start on parents, families, and 
communities. The Cooke memo of 1965, which outlined the 
philc^ophy of Head Start, ftx;used on the "whole" child, the child 
within the amtext of family and community. 

Instead of viewing parents and families as passive recipients of 
.services. Head Start works to involve parents as active, respected 
members of the 'earning team. Indeed, the Westinghouse study of 
1969 found that the most important achievements of H^d Start do 
not deal with the cognitive gains of children at all, but rather with 
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the strong parental approval of the program and its effects on their 
own lives. Over the years, it has become obvious that 

parents who participated in Head Start were able to exercise 
control over their own lives by influencing decisions about the 
care of their children. Many parents gained career training and 
even employment. Others learned how to affect political 
institutions. According to the parents* own testimony, their 
improved self-esteem changed their relations to their children 
and to their communities (Zigler and Valentine 1979). 

It is estimated that two-thirds to three quarters of all parents are 
active in part of the progiam (Washington and Oyemadc 1987). Last 
year over 400,000 parents volunteered in Head Start programs and 
"36 percent of the staff were parents of current or former Head 
Start children" (Mallory and Goldsmith 1990). In the long run. Head 
Start's aintributitin may be measured less by the performance of 
children (although it is conclusive that strong parental involvement 
is cs.senlial for success in school) but more by its effect on parents 
(Zigler and Valentine 1979). 

In l(x>king at Head Start, schcxil improvement teams have the 
advantage of being able to study two contrasting approaches to 
parental involvement. One approach saw lack of parenting skills as 
the major problem and viewed Head Start as a vehicle to introduce 
parent education into school programs. 

The other wanted to involve all parents at all levels of 
policymaking and saw control of schools as a way to enlUt the poor 
in helping to achieve political change and the eradication of poverty. 
Political realities in individual a)mmunitics will determine which 
miHlel of involvement is most appropriate in any given school or 
district. However, advf>cacy ol early educational programs by school 
teams will be an important element in helping those teams achieve 
parental involvement in schtx^ls. 

Perry Preschool Project 

Organized in Ypsilanli, Michigan, in 1%2, the Perry Preschool 
Project provides another example of how preschool education can 
help a schot^l realize school success for more students. This project 
was an early intervention experiment that took 123 poor children 
aged three and four and randomly divided them into an 
"experimental group which received a high quality preschool program 
and a control group that received no preschool program" (Wcikart 
1^7). All the children were drawn from a single school attendance 
area. 

In the program teachers organize the classrcx3m around a set of 
key experiences and help children learn to think (i.e. clarify, order, 
predict consequences) by asking questions. Children ledui actively 
from direct cx]M:ricncc with people and real objects, and from 
application of thinking to their experiences. 



When the High/Scope Educational Research Foundation launched 
a longitudinal study on the later lives of children who had been 
enrolled in this program, nscarchers found significant results. The 
study found that by age 19 those who had been enrolled in the high 
quality preschool program were less likely to be classified as mentally 
retarded, had higher high school completion rates, and were more 
likely to attend college or to be enrolled in a job training program. 
More of \ho^ who had h^n enrolled in the high quality preschool 
program held jobs (50 percent >^rsus 32 percent), more supported 
themselves (45 percent to 26 percent). Significantly fewer of the 
preschool enrolled students had been arrested for criminal acts (31 
percent versus 51 percent), female former students ha«^i a birth rate 
almost half that of the contral group, and overall, the former Peny 
Preschool Project students were nuch less likely to be on public 
assistance. Estimating the cmt of special educational programs, crime 
prevention and rehabilitation, welfare assistance, and increased taxes 
amounted to approximately $28,000 per participant, compared to an 
initial invcs ;icnt of $5,(X)0 per child, per program year (Weikarl 
1987). 

The Head Start and the Pcrty Preschool programs are only two 
of many models of early intervention in the lives of children and 
families before they reach kindergarten age. Neither model is 
{x:rfcct, and the information obtained from them may not necessarily 
be extrapolated to all children enrolled in early childhood education. 
They are, however, example of programs that may help school 
restructuring teams achieve their own goals for children and families 
before ihcy reach the public schools. 



Advocacy as a Role for School Restructuring Teams 

How can your team become an advocate of early childhood 
education as a way to help you achieve your own goals in the school 
restructuring process? There are several slops you might take: 

1. You can begin to collaborate with other groups to ensure the 
quality and availability of early childhood education in your 
community. By joining such groups as the local affiliate of the 
National Assocation for the Education of Young Children, a 
school team can learn more about the developmental process 
in young children as well as develop strategies for seeing that 
community programs are based on that process. 

2. Teams can step into the public policy process and join (or 
form!) advocacy coalitions to promote local, state, and federal 
legislative action favoring families and young children; in 
addition, teams (»uld convene "summits" of local groups 
concerned with the welfare of young children to push for 
legislation, funding, and public support for that %velfare. 
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3. Your team could help establish a local community resource 
center, making available to all parents, teachers, and 
administrators in the community information and materials on 
a wide range of topics. 

4. You could join early childhcxxl educators and representatives 
from the corporate community in working groups "to develop 
new ct^llaborate private sector initiatives" to ensure the quality 
and availability of programs for young children in the 
community (National Head Start Association 1990). 

5. Perhaps on a more practical level, yom team could look for 
surplus space in school facilities and determine if that space 
could serve as a meeting area for early childhoixl organizations 
or parent support groups or as classroom space for young 
children enrolled in kx:al programs. 

6. lo help increase parent involvement in schools, your team 
could organize and ensure the quality of baby-sitting pools in 
order to enable parents to attend conferences, work parties, 
or support groups, all organized and supported by the team. 

In addition, elementary school teams could assist teachers in 
implementing dcvelopmcntally appropriate curriculum for their 
classrcxims so that the gains experienced by young children in the 
earlier years would be strengthened and encouraged. In this way, 
social, emotional, physical, and intellectual growth could begin to be 
seen more as a part of a continuum in which many different persons 
have valuable insights and perspectives. 

Secondary school teams could promote in-depth child 
development courses in those schools where none presently exist. 
Establishing child care centers for teen parents and/or school slalT 
serves a number of purposes providing a site where students in 
child development courses can observe and interact with young 
children, helping to make employment more attractive to potential 
staff members, and allowing teen parents to remain in school and 
complete their education. Many high schools have service and pre- 
professional affinity clubs for students. Your team might take the 
lead in helping students find service work as assistants in child care 
settings; aides in child life programs in hospitals; volunteer fund- 
raisers in community life programs in hospitals or in community early 
childhood programs; or health and safety/drug and alcohol abuse 
prevention educators of young children. In addition to the practical 
experience and self-esteem that the high school students would gain, 
they would also serve as role models for their peers. 

By identifying challenges that require community efforts and 
governmental action, convincing the public and government to accept 
responsibility for helping to meet those challenges, developing and 
adopting acceptable community solutions, and monitoring and 
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evaluating the results in individual programs, teams could become 
true advocate not just for change within the local confines of 
individual schools, but educational changes within the larger structure 
of society (Coffin and Lombardi 1988). By fostering this belief in 
change and by forging these links with early educators and their 
associations, teams could truly achieve a comprehensive, systemic 
approach toward making schools crfcctivc for all learners. 
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A xkcted, anntMaied Inidioffa^ on Americans children and youth at risk, 1980-1990 



Banks, James A*, and Cherry A. McCce Banks, eds. 
Muhindtiiml Education: Issues and Pien^iectives, 
Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 1989, 

Cultural diversity, exceptionality and schcx)! reform 
arc the subjects of this volume, which includes 
substantive discussion of race, social class, religion, 
gender, ethnicity, language, and mental ability testing. 
The demographic changes that have iKcurrcd as a 
result of the Immigration Reform Act of 1%5 and 
Civil Rights legislation in the 1960s and 197()s 
provide the impetus for this inquiry. 

The biH)k takes a hard kxik at the inter- 
relationships bi)lh in and outside of sch(K)l that 
influence student behavior and thus inhibit or 
contribute to academic achievement. Schcx)! culture 
and existing power relationships are among the 
structural elements that must come under critical 
scrutiny. Key concepts used throughout the btx)k are 
defined in a glossary, whose inclusion makes the text 
accessible to the general reader as well as to the 
protessional. 



Beane, James A^ and Richard P. Lipka. 5^//- 
Concept^ Self-Esteem and the Curriculum, New York: 
Teachers College Press, 1986, 

A theoretical background on the development of self- 
amcept and self-esteem and related curriculum at the 
various grade levels, this bix)k offers a useful 
combination of research and practice. The authors 
preface the inquiry with a consideratic.n of how the 
values communicated by teachers and administrators 
influence the values of young people attending 
scho(^l. Empirical evidence gathered from the fields 
of educational psychology and curriculum develop- 
ment are utili/cd to present the case for careful 
scrutiny of established patterns of reinforcement of 
individual behaviors in schcK:>ls. Examples of pcxsitive 
curriculum reinforcements and specific teacher- 
learner interactions are included. The descriptions are 
clear and offer exciting projK)sitions for creating 
stimulating classroom learning centers. 



Carnegie Council on Adolescent Development 
TumingFmnts: Preparing Ammcan Youth for the 21^ 
Century. Washington, DC: author, 1989. 

Hiis already well-known document challenges 
educators, legislators, philanthropists, and community 
and business leaders to mobilize their creative talents 
tov.ards expanding learning opportunities for students 
in the middle grades. Reaignizing that early 
adolescence is a pericxi of phenomenal growth and 
development, the Council agrees that the middle 
grades are perhaps the nation's mmt powerful 
resource for redirecting the spirit and energies of our 
youth towards fruitful learning. The dcx:ument seeks 
to address "the volatile mismatch" that exists between 
the organizational structure and curriculum in middle 
grade schcx)ls and the intellectual and emotional 
needs of young adolescents. The report concludes 
with a vision of young adoSescents who have been 
well served by the nation's sch(X)ls. 

Comer, James P. Schod Power ImpUcatkms of an 
Inter^entkm Project. New York: The Free Press, 1980. 

In 1^>7, p(xir Blacks in the city of New Haven, 
Connecticut, were the beneficiaries of years of 
educational neglect and the attendant social ills that 
plagued the municipality and the kx::a! public school 
system. A grant from the Ford Foundation provided 
the initial funding for the School Development 
Program, which has since been rec4)gni/cd nationally 
as a mcxlel design for creating learning opportunities 
that contribute to the success of underachieving 
minority children. A joint venture between the Yale 
Child Study Center and the New Haven School 
Svstem, the project is a classic example of the 
potential for wllaborative planning and cooperative 
responsibility as a strategy for enabling the 
educational, psychological, and personal growth of 
underachieving students. 
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Committee for Economic Ilteveiopment ChiUren in 
Need: /itvesonenl ^mt^es far the Edutatumalfy 
DisadvoiUag&i. New Yoric author^ 1987* 

Recommended strategics for meeting the neols of 
the educationally disadvantaged include ''early and 
sustained** intervention beyond the classroom walls in 
partnerships with families, schools, business, and 
community organizations as wqW as fundamental 
restructuring of schools and school systems. Hie 
appeal of making an investment in the (X)uniry*s 
economic future as a participant in the global market 
is a compelling one. The need to ensure the 
production of a qualified workforce, coupled with 
changing demographics, mandates sul^tantial 
investment in coalition building and fundamental 
restructuring of the nation*s schools. The report urges 
a three-pronged strategy for improving schcK)ls and 
identifies existing program alternatives. 



Conrath, Jerry. Full Year Prevention Curriadum: 
Seamdary Dropout Preventum. Gig Harbor, WA; 
author, 1988* 

This self-published curriculum guide is intended for 
use with a companion handbook of guidelines. Our 
Other Youth. It includes activities for students on 
such topics as internal responsibility and control, 
creative thinking, personal economies, and academic 
skill practice. The activities arc easy to use and are 
presented in a sequenced curriculum for use with a 
self-contained class of "dropout probable youngsters." 
Some activities help develop math skills, creative and 
critical thinking, and vocabulary related to students' 
lives and experiences. 

While Conrath rejects the "ugly names" and "crude 
insults" usually applied to students in trouble, his own 
terminology - "dropout probable youn^lers," "social 
mortalities" - docs not seem much better. Moreover, 
while he refers to a strategy of "relief, recovery, 
reform," he offers very little school reform. 

We include this book because it is one of the few 
\ra have seen that provides teachers with classroom 
lessons, many of which look like they might be useful 
in integrated classrooms. 



Council of Ciiief State School Offri€«rs. Sdiool 

Suaxss far Studatts At lUsh AntU^ and 

ReconimemititiimsaftheCoumslafChie^ 

Offiixrs, OrlandOi FU Ilarcourt Brace Jovanoviclii 

198& 

This volume chronicles the Council of Chief State 
School Officers* commitment to "Assuring School 
Success for Students At Risk*" It <x)ns^ts of twelve 
original papers presented at the CCSSO*s Summer 
Institute in \9S7 and the report and 
rc^mmcndations of its Study Commissbn. 

The bcK)k takes up the challenge posed by the 
Carnegie Forum to "work smarter" and presents the 
views of many noted educators, researchers, and 
business leaders in the field of public and private 
partnership^. Contributors to this volume include Asa 
G. Milliard III, James Comer, and Marian Wright 
Edelman. 

The report concludes vAlh a model statute 
provided as an example of a practical implementation 
of CCSSO^s policy statement. The specific provisions 
of the statute are based upon the experiences of 
various states. From cover to cover, this book is a 
"must read" Tor thc^c who have not already done so. 



Davidson^ Judith^ and David Koppenliaven 
Adtdescent Literacy: What Works and Why. New York: 
Garland Publishing^ Inc*, 1988* 

The authors present a programmatic approach to 
adolescent literacy based upon case studies, 
ot^rvations of reading programs around the country, 
and a comprehensive review of the literature. They 
report the findings of the Project on Adolescent 
Literacy, conducted by the Center for Early 
Adolescence in 1985. Philosophically, the book 
reflects the wisdom and sound judgment of many 
others in the field, namely that "good early adolescent 
literacy programs can make good readers and writers 
out of students that school and community have 
despaired would ever learn.*" I^elopmental 
responsiveness to the physical, socioemotional, and 
cognitive needs of early adolescents is key to 
successful programs. The idea that success can be 
replicated is a central belief. 
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Doi^herty, Van. 7%e Ftst Step: Undar^andu^ the 
Data, Denver: Education Commission of tbe States, 
1987. 

ThK paper focuses on understanding the uses of new 
and existing data as the first step towards realizing 
the magnitude, scope and nature of some of the 
problems facing youth in the at-risk category. The 
author examines the types of information commonly 
available to policymakers and explores some of the 
salient issues that emerge in the process of colkxtion, 
interpretation, and use of the data for improving 
educational options for all children. This document 
provides a helpful analysis and rationale for 
developing accurate data collection procedures. 



Earle, Janice, Virginia Roach, and Katherine Fniser. 
Female l>f^pouls:A New FerspecSive. Alexandria, VA: 
National Association of State Boards of Education, 
1987. 

A variety of research efl'orls have focused on the 
factors that lead girls to drop out of high school, 
including female socialization patterns, learning styles, 
and pupil-tcachcr interactions. Researchers found 
that a number of factors apply equally to male and 
female dropouts. Other factors appear to affect 
females more than males. The authors discuss 
recommendations for educators, program 
administrators, policymakers, and researchers. 



Fennimore, Todd F. A Guide for Dropoul Prevenlion: 
CFeaimg an Inteffoted Leamir^ Eminmmeni in 
Seamdary Schot^. Columbus, OH: National Center 
for Research in Vocational Education, 1988. 

A Guide fm Dropout Prevention is not just for 
vocational educators but for all concerned about 
secondary schools. It provides a conceptual 
frame^rk for developing a plan for restructuring a 
secondary school, an overview of a strategic planning 
process, and a number of effective strategics to 
create an integrated learning environment. 

While the book is a little difficult to read, it is a 
gold mine of useful resources for anyone interested 
in making major changes in a high school. It provides 
short descriptions of a number of alternative 



schedules (year-round schools, extended class 
periods), classroom practices (competency-based 
education, applied learning), and ways to focus on 
career exploration throughout the cuiriculum. This 
guide provides a new way of thinking about high 
school that integrates academics and career 
preparation for all students. 



Kui^ufu, Jawanza. Develagx/^ AuiChv Self-Images 
and IXsd^ine in Blade Children, Chicago: African 
American Images, 1984. 

The author appeals to oiucators and parents to 
rc«x)gnize that developing positive images and 
providing discipline is a collective responsibility and 
that African American children need "a frame of 
reference that is consistent with their culture." The 
author discusses the political, curricular, and parental 
implications of accepting the challenges presented by 
the prcpondcrano: of educational, social, and inter- 
personal reinforcements of low self-esteem and 
patterns of undisciplined behavior among Black 
children. The intricacies of the relationship between 
childhood, education, the economy, and other societal 
influences form a practical ba.se for the ensuing 
discussion of cdeciive education. 

Kunjufu advocates a return to phonics as the 
solution to reducing illiteracy among Blacks in 
particular, and in the country at large. Kunjufu is 
also an ad\%x:ate of behavior modification models for 
altering the psycho-social development of Black 
children. Whether one agrees with the methodology 
or not, the lKX)k in%itcs a thoughtful query into the 
issues of ".:'f esteem, self-image, and discipline in 
Black chi.wi n. 



Lehr, Judy Brown, and Hazel Wiggins Harris. At- 
Kisk Ltm-Adueving Students in the Classnxmu 
Washington, DC: National Education Association, 
1988. 

Lehr and Harris otTer observations of successful 
teaching strategies that emphasize the development 
of the total child. They begin with a fruitful 
discussion of the consequences of labeling. How 
students are treattxi is of primary concern. The terms 
at risk or low achieving are used in this monograph 
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to define students who arc ''not working up to 
potential** Attention is given to differences in 
learning style, effective schools research, Invitational 
Education thcx)ry and practice, strategies for parent 
involvement, and instructional prcKe&ses. They 
provide descriptions of successful programs. 

This short book presents a number of practical 
strategies for teachers, although they vary in their 
utility and applicability. 

Lewis, Anne. ReOmciuring Ammca's Schools. 
Arlington, VA: American Association of School 
Administnitors, 1989. 

An insightful analysis of divergent views about 
ri»lructuring schools. The data is representative of 
the opinions of various participants and initiators of 
local and national schcx>l reform in the last decade. 
The author uses simple language to ccxiify the 
process of restructuring in terms that arc readily 
accessible to general readers. The bcx^k provides a 
concise overview of the subject, which is particularly 
useful as an intrixluction lo the field. 



Loucks-Iiorsley, Susan, and Leslie F. llei^ert An 
Actum Guide to School InymyvemerU. Alexandria, VA, 
and Anduver, MA: Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development and The NtTl^OKK, Inc^ 
1985. 

SchcK)! Improvement is used in the broad sense to 
include '*the pursuit of any goal that benefits students 
and that has as iUi focus the classrcxim and schix)! 
building." These goals may range from curriculum 
and instruction to discipline, school climate, and 
instructional leadership. The authors present ci^ncrete 
ideas and strategies for finding solutions to persistent 
and unanticipated problems at the school site level 
and they name seven steps to effecting kx:al schcxM 
improvement. Some of their beliefs are admittedly 
defiant of conventional thinking. The authors invite 
the reader to accept these prcKedural recommenda- 
tions in the spirit of a "gmxl cook" who selectively 
chooses a unique blend of ingredients combined with 
personal style that fit their particular needs. 



This compact guide b action packed. Each chapter 
features dialogue between the authors that albws the 
reader to vicariously participate in the process of 
formulating practkral approaches to school 
impro\^mcnt. Federal, state, and regional resources 
arc cited in the appendix. 

Massachusetts Advocacy Center* Befan IVs Too Late: 
Dn^ma Pnvaitkm in the MkUk Grwks. Boston: 
Massachusetts Advocacy Center and the Center for 
Early Adolescence, 1988, 

This monograph is written in response to the klea 
that success in school and the attendant stresses 
experienced by students are heightened at the middle 
schix>l level. The intent Is to synthesize current 
thinking on schixil reform, dropouts, the effective 
schcwls movement, and successful practices in the 
middle grades. The report examines the data gathered 
in the National Center for Education Statistics' High 
Schcxil and Beyond study. Reaimmendations include: 
add-on programs which, in partnership with external 
organizatioas, provide needed academic, vocational, 
and human services for students who arc experiencing 
difficulties in the middle grades; structural reforms 
at the school and district level designed to change 
harmful practices and pt>licics that undermine 
students' academic success and developmental 
progress; state-level reform that supports local 
schix>l impRwemenl efforts. The writers of this report 
regard the middle grades as the mmt critical period 
in the development of "vulnerable'' students, i.e., 
those at risk. 



Massachusetts Advucacy Center. The Way Out: 
Student Exclusion Practices in Bostim Middle Schools. 
Boston: author, 1986. 

The search for equity and excellence in the nation's 
public schools is the focus of this repiirt Attention is 
given to special education, bilingual education, 
discrimination, and the education of children of 
refugees and recent immigrants through examination 
of the practices of Boston*s middle schools. The 
report is written from the perspective that ail 
children are entitled to attend school and to receive 
an education that is both "^equitable and excellent.'' 
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Recommendations center on strategics for s)^tcmic 
reform. The central tenet is that ''schools must Yh: 
organized and administered so as to ^rve the 
population they actually have, not the population 
they wished they had.** Much recent literature repeats 
this theme as the basis for restructuring schcxils. 



Miles, Mattbewy and Karen Seashore Louis. 
Im/mmi^ the Urban Hig^ SchooL What Works and 
m^. New York: Teachers College Press, 1990. 

Based on flvc in-depth case studies of selected 
secondary schools in large cities, supplemented by a 
national survey of improving high schcx)Is, this book 
provides a helpful kx)k at the prcKess of 
improvement. After an intrcxluction which covers the 
territoiy of high schools and change leadership and 
management, the authors take us into five schcx)ls 
that experienced vaiying degrees of success in change 
efforts which they undertook during the late l9S(h. 
The cases describe the sch(X)ls in 1985, after some 
change had already taken place, and again in 1988, 
and include for each a ''reflective review" of what 
happened and why. Topics ci)vered include vision 
building, handled here in a practical and usable way, 
flnding and using resources, the day-to-day change 
process, and the functions of leadership and 
management for change, both of which are needed. 
The bcx)k is laid out with numerous headings and 
conclusions set off, making it easy for the busy 
administrator to read and refer to. 



National Coalition of Advocates for Students. 
Barriers to Excellence: Our Children at RisL Boston: 
author, 1985. 

This landmark report of the Board of Inquiry is 
directed to students, parents, educators, policymakers, 
and interested citizens. It is the result of hearings 
held throughout the country to determine the scope 
of the probkrms facing students who do not succeed 
in schools and the attendant difOcultic^ experienced 
by them during the transition from school to work. 
This document set the stage for school reform in the 
latter half of the decade. 
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The writers of this report, namely Harold Howe II, 
former United States Commissioner of Education, 
and Marian Wright Edelman of the Children's 
Defense Fund, communicate genuine concerns for 
the nation's children and promote educational equity 
with an obvious sease of compassk)n and pragmatism. 
Excellence, equity, and accountability arc signalled as 
critical indicators of school improvement. This 
prescription for the l9S(h seems especially relevant 
for the 1990s. 



National Coalition of Advocates for Students. New 
V(Mces: Immigrant Students in U.S. Public Schools* 
Bi^ton: National Coalition of Adi^M^tes for Studlents 
Immigrant Student Project, 

This report of the Immigrant Student Project 
replicates the methodology of the earlier Board of 
Inquiiy and offers additional evidence that 
restructuring schcxils Is the route to discover ways to 
meet the needs of increasingly diverse student 
populations. The focus is on the new wave of 
immigration of the 1970s-l9i^. Leadership develop- 
ment, resource allocation, equity, and access for 
newly established immigrant self-help groups arc the 
major themes. Cross-cultural issues, language 
differences, lempiirary and long-term familial 
separation, legal status, racial tension, and the 
stresses of war are among the topics discussed. 



Natriello, G^ry^ td. School DrofXMis: Patterns and 
Policies. New York: Teachers College Press, 1986, 

This volume is a collection of articles from noted 
educators who arc a)ncerned alx)ut the problems of 
students who fail to graduate from high school The 
authors examine dropout patterns and policies 
designed to reduce the incidence of lea>ing school 
prior to completion. The articles include: discussions 
of data a)llection procedures employed in a sampling 
of major school districts nationwide and implications 
of these divergent statistical processes for the quality 
of information available on the incidence of dropouts; 
several in-depth analyses of the High School and 
Beyond Study conducted by the National Center for 
Education Statistics; an ethnographic study of a New 
York City high school; a study of the impact of 
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recent reforms on students who are least likely to 
graduate; and implications of all of the above for 
amtinuing research. 

This volume presents a panoply of ideas that ftx:as 
the debate on meeting the needs of students for 
whom traditional educational mcxlels have failed. 



Appendix C provides a list of programs and 
contact persons for each site described in the 
preceding eight chapters. This hook has utility ami 
readability for a wide audience including 
professionals, parents, advocacy groups, and 
aimmunity service personnel. 



(^den^ Evtflya Hunt, and Vito (lerminiiriu. The At- 
Risk Student. Lancaster, PA: Technomic Publishing 
Co*, Inc^ 19aS. 

The authors offer a kaleidoscopic view of the 
problems ena)untercd by young people over the 
entire span of their devebpmental )^ars beginning 
in pre-school and u^ntinuing into young adulthood. 
They advcx:ate a K-12 approach that attends to Issues 
such as child abuse and neglect, suhstance abuse, 
suicide, teen pregnancy, AF'S, and anorexia. They 
propose achieving a state of "wellness" in schools 
through the development of appropriate curriculum 
and the creation of supportive learning environments 
for all students, particularly thase who are at risk* 
The bix)k is aimed at empowering teachers and 
administrators to identify the array of psycho-scKiai 
factors that inhibit learning, to devek^p respoasive 
curricula and support strategies, and to make 
appropriate referrals as necessary. The appendix lists 
several resource agencies in each of the indicated 
service categories. Abbreviated descriptions of 
educational programs that work are also provided. 



Orr, Margarf T. Keeping Studenis in School, San 
Francisco: Jossey*Bas$ Publishers 1987. 

This bcx)k Is intended as a resource for educators, 
schcx>i board members, public officials, labor leaders, 
and policymakers who share responsibility for 
attending to the myriad needs of keeping Americans 
students in schcx)ls and reconnecting those who have 
already dropped out. The author addresses the major 
issues relative to both dropout prevention and 
''dropout rescue" through the lenses of fourteen 
successful programs around the country that offer 
alternative approaches. TTie scope of programs range 
from those that offer supplemental services to those 
that provide comprehensive planning and service 
delivery in both rural and urban settings. 



Perez-Selles, Marhi and Nanc> Carmen Barra- 
Zuman. Building Bridges of Learning and Under- 
landing: A CcdIecUon of Claartxm Aoiyities on 
Puerto Rican Culturs. Andovcr^ MA: The Regional 
Laboratory for Educational Improvement of the 
Northeast and Islands and The New England Center 
for Equity Assistance, 1990. 

Written by teachers for teachers who arc interested 
in ''infasing muUieultural concepts into their 
curriculum," this volume offers an interesting 
collection of activitii:^ for approaching learning about 
history of Puerto Rico and its people. Activities arc 
designed to be relevant to all students regardless of 
their own cultural background. The use of clear and 
simple language and the flexibility to adapt to 
different subject areas enhances the book's appeal 



Phlegar, Janet M« and Raymond M« Rose, At-RiA 
Students: Af^mMches to Identification and 
Intm^niiim. Providence: RhcKle Island Defmrtment 
of Elementary and Secondary Education, 19S8. 

"In most cases, if we try to deal with dropouts, wc 
are too late to be effective. The focus for schools 
and the community needs to be on the early 
identification and treatment of at risk youth/ stale 
the authors of this bcx^klet. Their approach allows 
schools to place the emphasis on students who arc 
still attending and increases the likelihood that 
schools can make a difference. This short guide 
describes three basic approaches for assisting students 
who are at risk: academic, advocacy, and structural. 
The recommendations include interagency, family, and 
community collaboration. 

Much of the information contained in this guide 
is applicable to other settings and offers a starting 
place for designing local strategies to fit the 
particular needs of the student population. 
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Presseisen, Baii)ara S*, ed* At-Risk Students and 
Thinkii^ Fmp&iMS fivm Re^arch, Washington, 
DQ and Poiladtlphia: National Education 
Association and Research for ^t«er Schools, 

This volume prc^nts the philosophical underpinnings 
and rcscarch support of strategies for teaching 
thinking as a pedagogical approach to working with 
students who are at risk of failing or dropping out of 
school Each of the seven chapters is organized 
around the principle that higher order thinking skills, 
including cognitive development, "^ought to be an 
educational goal of all America's schooNagcd 
children/ Addressing the huge disparity between this 
goal and current practice is the subject of the several 
expositions. 

Instructional techniques, classrcx^m organisation, 
school leadership, and legislative and flnancial 
support are among the topics included. Practical 
discussion questions are posed at the end of each 
chapter. 



Schorr, Usbeth & mthin Chtr Reach: ^ealdi^ the 
Cycle cf IXsadmntage. New York Doubleday^ 1989. 

This comprehensive look at the problems of poor 
children and interventions that have proven successful 
is a must read for anyone concerned about our 
current and future society* Schorr examines several 
areas - health, early pregnancy, child care* as well as 
schools - to learn what is known and what neols to 
be done. She says, "I was astonished to And how 
much we knew. And I was dismayed at how little of 
this knowledge was being utilized to change the 
prospects for the children growing up in the shadows, 
the children mast at risk." 

In each chapter, Schoor not only describes the 
depth of the problem, drawing extensively on 
research, but also programs that work. Some of the 
education suco^ stories are James Comer's School 
Development Program, Head Start, Central Park East 
Schcx)! in New York City, and the Perry Preschool 
Prt^ject. 



Rich, Dorothy. Mega Skills: How Families Can Help 
Children Succeed in Scfuxd and Beytmd. Boston: 
Houghton MiffliD Co^ 1988. 

Rea)gni^ing the family as the first teacher, the b<x>k 
describes literally hundreds of activities that parents 
and children can do together to support ciassnx^m 
learning. The ten '^mega skills" include academics as 
well as the intangible skills of motivation, self- 
confidence, respimsihilily, and caring for and about 
others. In essence, these are "the values, altitudes, 
and behaviors that determine success in and out of 
school" The body of the text characterizes the work 
of the Home and Schoi^l Institute. The Vccipes" for 
learning at home are enriched by refcrenc<» to 
children's literature and listin^^ of organizations to 
which parents can turn to for help on a variety of 
subjects. 

One limitation is that the author seems to assume 
that parents have extensive time, energy, and English 
reading ability. Therefore, in many instances, the 
simplest ideas seem a bit removed from the day to 
day realities of many poc^r families. This book is most 
useful as a resource for a parent (xx)rdinator or 
trainer. 



Sinclair, Robert and Ward J. Gbory. Reaching 
Moiffnal Students: A Primoiy Cmcem for Scluxd 
Renewal. Chicago; McCutchan Publishing Corp^ 
1987. 

Attending to the needs of marginal youth is essential 
to schot^l reform and renewal. This tKX)k provides an 
in^lepth analysis of the myriad circumstances that 
impair student success in schcx^ls and looks at the 
process by which students cither return to full 
involvement in school or become increasingly 
alienated. The authors undertake a bold critique of 
the institutional purpos« served by allowing large 
numbers of students to persist in unproductive and 
unsuccessful environments. They offer a perspective 
on both existing and desirable school programs and 
policies for teaching students in the margins. 

The observations and recommendations prc^ntcd 
reflect the experience of students and teachers and 
focus on the school as the loeus of reform. The 
leadership of teachers and principals is viewed as 
central to the success of any propc^ed reform efforts. 
Sinclair and Ohory suggest ways to begin 
conversations at ine school site for cflcctive reform. 
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Slavin, Robert, Nancy Kanveit, and Nancy Madden* 
Effaiive Pn^rnns for Students at RisL Boston; Allyn 
& Bacon, 1989. 

This biwk is a aimpilation of efTcciivc schix>l 
programs from preschool through the elementary 
gradc:^, collected as part of the work of the Center 
for Research on Elementary and Middle Schools at 
Johns Hopkins University. The authors look at 
numerous categories of programs and practices: 
pullout programs, classroom programs, preschool and 
kindergarten programs, and various aspects of 
Chapter 1 and special education programs. They 
apply rigorous criteria to a large number of programs 
from across the wuntry and identify and describe 
those that are most clTective. 

While the writing is si>mewhal academic, this bcxik 
provides useful information on numerous programs 
and practical. Research methods and findings are 
briefly described as are the criteria for eflectivencss 
the researchers ased. 



multicultural concepts to identity and self*esteem, 
good interpersonal relations, stereotypes and 
expectation, and living in a global village. 



Office of Educattonal Research and ImprovemeBt 
Urban Superintendents Ne^«i^rk. DmJii^ With 
Dwpauls: The Urban Sapmru^tufeia's Cali to Action. 
Washington, DC; U.S* Ilepartment of Education, 
1987. 

This vt)lume presents a superintendent s action plan 
for keeping youngsters in school until graduation 
along with six strategies rea>mmcnd(;d at the regular 
meetings of the OERI-sponsored urban 
superintendents netv^^rk held in 1986 and 1987. Early 
intervention, schix)! climate, high expectations, strong 
teachers, varied instructional programs, and 
collaborative elTorLs are the major strategic 
components. Program descriptions accompany each of 
the six strategies. References arc organized in parallel 
fashion. 



Tiedt, Pamela^ and Iris M. l ltdU Muitkuhural 
Teaching: A Handbook tjf Activities and Resmtrces. 
Boston: Allyn & Bacon, 1990. 

liedt and Tiedl present a strong case fi>r 
multicultural education based on three driving 
assumptions: "every child is a member of a particular 
culture which is part of his/her prior knowledge and 
inlluences his or her resjM^nse li^ schtH^ling"; **all 
education is inherently multicultural, for it is 
delivered by and addressed to individuals who 
represent varied cultures''; and "multicultural 
education is an integral part of the curriculum, not a 
separate course or a series of varied discrete activities 
added to an existing prescribed curriculum." 

Rich chapter is preceded by a list of objectives 
for the reader and followed by a summary, questions 
f4>r applications, and a list of resiiurces. It amlains a 
number of activities for teachers to use for classriK>m 
instruction; these seem most appropriate for 
elementary classes. 

The content a)vers a comprehensive array of 
topics and issues asscKiated with multicultural 
education. It establishes a strong rationale based on 
historical and sociological data (although we object to 
a listing of nine "geographical races**) and connects 



University of the State of New York, Albany. 
Students At-Risk: An Occu/wtumai Educatim 
Paspective. Albany: author, 1989t 

lliis publication presents a compilation of 
information relating to at-risk students intended for 
those whi) are interested in developing a statewide 
network. The information summarizes policy studies 
and program innovations in the state of New York as 
well as national studies on the subject A listing of 
tUher resources and exemplary projects is also 
provided. 



Valdivlcso, Rafuel. Must They Wait AntHher 
Cenmtion? Hisfmnics and Seamdtuy School Inform. 
New York: ERIC Clearinghouse un Urban Education, 
1986. 

Valdiviesi) addre.^ses the need for secondary schcxil 
reform, pulicy trends, and the inadequacy of existing 
reforms that fail to rea>gni/e important needs of the 
Hispanic population. The latter category includ(»: 
excessive student toH:oun.selor ratios, failure to 
establish the connection In^tween attending sch(X)l 
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and employment, and p^x^r understanding of 
adolescent dcvekipmcnt on the part of practitioners 
and administrators. Specific strategies for reorganizing 
and attracting older dropouts hack to schcx)! are 
disi'ussed. 



Wehlagi*, Gury Robert Kutter, Grtgory A. Smith, 
Nancy LeskiH and Ricardo K. Fernandez. Reducing 
the Risk: Schools as Comnumiiies of Supporu London: 
Fainter Press, 1989. 

A^Huming that practitioners have devised and 
implemented ciTective strategioi for schiK)i 
improvement, this volume takes a hottom-up kx)k at 
school reform for students at risk of dropping out. 
ITie authors examine fourteen successful secondary 
scIhh^I programs designed to prevent students from 
dropping out. SchiX)ls selected provide a broad-based 
representation of the at-risk population, which is 
defined to include urban minorities of various racial, 
ethnic* and scKio-emnomic groups; piX)r rural whiles; 
Native Americans; and middle class whites. ITie 
authors discuss the scKial and economic impact of 
effective sch(X)l reform on the national agenda and 
offer specific polic7 recommendations in three areas: 
developing viable alternative schiK>ls; implementing 
sj^temic reforms; and building community 
partnerships that include the provision of jobs for 
students who are at rLsk. 

The biH)k makes a significant contribution to the 
literature and sensitises the reader to the complexity 
of problems faced by students, teachers, schcx)! 
administrators, parents, business leaders, and 
policymakers. 



Weis, Lois, Eleanor Farrar^ and Hugh Petrie, ^s. 
Dropouts fnm School Ailmny: State University oT 
New York Press, 1989. 

Tliis bix)k is written from the pcrsfxxtivo that it 
makes gocxl economic sense to spend available dollars 
on dropout prevention and crisis inter /ention 
programs to keep young people in schools. The 
essays presented include current thinking and 
research conducted by a host of recognized writers in 
the fickJ. Among these are: Michelle Fine, John 
Ogbu, and Gary Wehlagc. The question of why 
students drop out is of primary concern. The volume 
addresses the validity of minimum competency testing, 
the variety of factoid within and outside of schools 
that impinge upon dropping out, and the aimplexities 
of the at-risk learner. Economic, s(K-icx:ultural, and 
political issues are considered in t le context of 
finding practical solutions to the problems of 
dropi^uts in urban and rural comm nities. 
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APPENDIX C: RESOURCE ORGANIZATIONS 



A listing cf the fMimng ^enda and orgumatiom, natiatmle: R^mai FduratiaruU Labaroiorks m 
Regumal Resource Centars m Chapia- 1 T&Jmkal Assisumce Cmi&s m Choicer I Rural Technical 
Assistance Centos m MultkuUunU Resource Cmters ■ Deseffegation AssiOarux Ceruers m Naikmal 
IHffimm Network State Fadlitatars 



REGIONAL EDUCATIONAL LABORATORIES 



Ten Reffonai EducatUmal Laborattmes sen'e all 
states and U.S. jurisdictiom, each bringing research 
and sound practice to improve education in its 
designated regiorL 



Northeastern Region 

Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
New York, Puerto Rico, Rtuxie Island, Vermont, 
yirgin Islands 

The Regional Laboratory for Educalional 
Improvement of the Noriheast and Islands 
300 Brickstone Square. Suite •XK) 
Andovcr. MA 01810 
(508) 470-(X)9K 



Mid-Atlantic Region 

Delaware, Washington, D.C., Mnryhind, New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 

Research for Belter Schtx)ls 
444 North Third Street 
Philadelphia, PA 19123 
(215) 574-9300 



Appalachia Region 

Kentucky, Tennessee, Virffnia, West Virginia 

Appalachia Educational L;ilx)ratory 
1031 Quarricr St. 
P.O. Box 1348 
Charleston. WV 25325 
(304) 347-0400 



l\Aidwestern Region 

Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio, 
Wisconsin 

N(irlh Central Regional Education b»bt)ralory 
190(1 Spring Road 
Oak Bnx>k, IL 60521 
(708) 571.47(X) 



Southeastern Region 

Alabama, Florida, Cetffgia, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, South Carolina 

Southeastern Regional Vision for Education 
School of Education 
University of North Carolina 
Grccnshoro, NC 27412-5(X)1 
(919) 334-5100 
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Central Region 

C(A(wada, Kansas, Misstturi, Nebraska, North 
DakiHa, South Dakota, Wyomi/ig 

Mid-Continent Regional Educational Lalx>ratory 
2550 South Parker Road, Suite 500 
Aurora. CO 80014 
(303) 337-0990 



Southwestern Region 

Arkansas, Louisiana, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Texas 

Southwest Educational Development Uibtiratory 
211 East Seventh St. 
Aastin, TX 78701 
(512) 476.6W>1 



Paciff "^glon 

Hawaii and other U.S. affiliates in the Pacific Basin 

Pacific Region Educational Laboratory 
1164 Bishiop Street, Suite 1409 
Honolulu, HA 96813 
(808) 532-1900 



Western Region 

Arizona, California, Nevada, Utah 

Far West Labt^ralory for Educational Research and 

IX^velopmcnt 

730 Harrison Street 

San Francisco, CA 94107-1242 

(415) 565-3000 



Northwestern Region 

Alaska, Idaho, Montana, Oregon, Washinff^on 

Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory 
101 S.W. Main Street, Suite 5(Xi 
Portland, OR 97204 
(503) 275-9500 



Re^onal Resource Centers provide consultation, 
technical assistance, and training to state education 
agencies and others on special education, related 
services, and early intencntion. 

Region 1 

Connecticut, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New 
York, New Jersey, Maine, Vermont, Rhode Island 

Northeast Regional Resource Center 
Trinity Qillegc 
Colchester Avenue 
Burlington, VT 05401 
(802) 658-5036 



Region 2 

Delaware, Maryland, Washington, DC, Virginia, West 
Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, North Carolina, South 
Carolina 

Mid-South Regional Resource Center 

University of Kentucky 

113 Mineral Industries Building 

Lexington, KY 40506-0051 

(606) 257-7937 
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Region 3 

Oew^, Alabama, Florida, Mississippi, Puerto Rico, 
Virgin Islands, New Mexico, Texas, Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, Umisiana 

South Alantin Regional Resource Center 
Florida Atlantic University 
1236 North University Drive 
Plantation, Florida 33322 
(305) 473-6106 



Region 5 

Montana, Wyoming, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Utah, Colorado, Nel^aska, Kansas, Iowa, Missouri^ 
Bureau of Indian Affairs 

Mountains Plains Regional Resource Center 
Utah State University 
Exceptional Child CcntcrAJMC 68 
Logan, Utah 84322 
(801) 752-0138 



Region 4 

litinois, Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Michigan, 
Wk-consin, Minnesota 

Great Lakes Regional Resource Center 
700 Ackcrman Road, Suite 400 
Columbus, Ohio 43202 
(614) 447-0844 



Region 6 

Alaska, American Samoa, Commonwelath of 
Northern Mariana Islands, Guam, Tmst Terruories 
of the Pacific, Washington, California, Hawaii, 
Arizona, Nevada, Oregon, Idaho 

Western Regional Rc&c^urce Center 

College of Education 

University of Oregon 

Eugene, Oregon 97403 

(503) 346-5641 

FAX: (503) 346-5639 



Chapter 1 Technical AssLitance Centers provide 
teclmical assistance, consultation, training and other 
such assistance as will help state and local 
educational agencies improve the quality of education 
provided to educationally disadvantaged children 
participating in Chapter I programs. 

Region A 

Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, New York, Puerto Rico, Rhode Island, 
Vermont 

RMC Research Corporation 
400 Lafayctlc Road 
Hampton, New Hampshire 03842 
(603) 926-8888 
(800) 258-0802 



Region B 

Delaware, District of Columbia, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Maryland, Michigan, Ohio, Pennsylvania, West 
Vuginia 

Advanced Technology, Inc. 
One Park Fletcher Building 
^01 Fortune Circle East 
Indianapolis, IN 46241 
(317) 244-8160 
(800) 456-2380 
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Region C 

Alabama, Florida, Geor^^, Mississippir North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Vir^b 

Educational Testing Service 
250 Pictimonl Avenue, Suite 1240 
Atlanta, Georgia 30308 
(404) 524-4501 

(800) 241-3865 (From Region Only) 



Region E 

Arkansas, Ariztma, Colorado, Kansas, Lmisiana, 
New Mexico, Oklahoma, Texas, Utah 

RMC Research Corfx>ration 
Writer Square 

1512 Larimer Street, Suite 540 
Denver, CO 80202 
(303) 825-3636 
(800) 922-3636 



Region D 

Illinois, Iowa, Minnesota, Missouri Nebraska, North 
Dakota, Smith Dakota, Wisconsin 

Ri^*arch and Training Assix:iatcs, Inc. 

10950 Grandvicw, Suite 3(X) 

34 Corptirate Wcxxis 

Overland Park, KS 66210 

(913) 451-8117 

(800) 922-9031 



Region F 

Alaska, California, Hawaii, Idaho, Mimtana, 
Nevada, Ore^n, Washington, Wyoming 

RMC Research Corporation 

2570 West El Camino Real, Suite 610 

Mountain View, CA 94040 

(415) 941-9550 

(800) 451-4407 



CHAPTER 1 RURAL TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE CENTERS 



Chapter I Rural Technical Assistance Centers 
provide technical assistance, consultation, training, 
and such other assistance as will help state and ItKol 
educational agencies improve the quality of education 
provided to educationally disadvantaged children 
participating in Chapter 1 pro-ams in mral areas. 

Region 1 

Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, New York, Rhode Island, Vermont 

RMC Research Corporation 
400 Lafayette Road 
Hampton, New Hampshire 03842 
(603) 926-8888 
(800) 582-7175 



Region 2 

Delaware, District of Columbia, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Maryland, Michigan, Ohio, Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia 

Advanced Technology, Inc. 
One Park Fletcher Building 
2601 Fortune Circle East 
Indianapolis, IN 46241 
(317) 244-8160 
(800) 456-2380 
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Region 3 

Alabafm, Florida, Geor^a, Mbsissippiy North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginb 

Advanced Technology, Inc. 
One Decatur Square, Suite 150 
150 East Ponce dc Leon Avenue 
Decatur, GA 30030 
(404) 377-8130 



Region 7 

Alaska 

Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory 
101 S.W. Main, Suite 500 
Portland, OR 97204 
(503) 275-9584 
(800) 547-6339 



Region 4 

Illinois, Iowa, MinnesMa, Missouri, Nebraska, North 
Dakota, Smith Dakota, Wisconsin 

Research and Training Associatis, Inc. 

10950 Grandview, Suite 300 

34 Cbrporalc Wtxxis 

Overland Park, KS 66210 

(913) 451-8117 

(800) 922-9031 



Region 8 



Hawaii 



RMC Research Qirporation 
850 Richards Street, Suite 501 
Honolulu, HI 96813 
(808) 523-1372 



Region 9 

Puerto Rico 



Region 5 

Arkansas, Arizona, Colorado, Karusai, Louisiana, 
New Mexico, Oklahoma, Texas. Utah 

RMC Research Corporation 
Writer Square 

1512 Larimer Street, Suite 540 
Denver, CO 80202 
(303) 825-36.36 
(800) 922-3636 



Region 6 

California, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, Oregon, 
^nshin^on, Wyotning 

Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory 
101 S.W. Main, Suite 500 
Portland, OR 97204 
(503) 275-9584 
(800) 547-6339 



The Regional Laboratory for Educational 
Improvement 

of the Northeast and Islands 
276 Coll y Tostc 
Halo Rcy, PR 00919 
(809) 763-8334 



Region 10 

Bureau of Indian Affairs Schools 

Research & Training Associates, Inc. 
34 Corporate Woods, Suite 300 
10950 Grandview 
Overland Park, KS 66210 
(913) 451-8117 
(800) 922-9031 
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Multicultural Resource Centers provide training and 
technical assistance services on bilingfial education 
and En^ish as a Second Language to educators and 
community members. 



Service Area 1 

Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island 

Brown University 

New England Muitifunctionai Resource Center 
345 Blackstonc Blvd. 
Weld Bldg. 

Providence, RI 02906 
FAX: (401) 863-3700 



Service Area 2 

New York State 

Hunter College and The Research Foundation 

of the City 
University of New York 
695 Park Ave., Room 924 West 
New York, NY 10021 
FAX: (212) 772-4941 



Service Area 3 

Pennsylvania, Ohio, West Virginia, Vir^ia, 
Kentucky, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, District 
of Columbia 



Service Area 4 

Alabama, Florida, Ceorg^, Mississippi, Nonh 
Carolirm, South Carolina, Tennessee 

Florida Atlantic University 
College of Education FAU-MRC 
College of Education MT17, 
500 NW 20th St. 
Boca Raton, FL 33431 
(800) FAU-MRCl 
(800) FAU-MRCO 
FAX: (407) 367-Z319 



Service Area 5 

Arkansas, Illinois, Indiana, Louisiana, Missouri 

InterAmcrica Research Associates 
Midwest Bilingual Education MRC 
2360 East Devon Ave., Suite 301 1 
Etes Plaincs, IL 6O018 
(312) 296-6070 



Service Area 6 

Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Wisconsin 

Wisconsin Center for Education Research 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 
1025 West Johnson St. 
Madison, WI 53706 
FAX: (608) 263-6448 



Service Area 7 



Mid Atlantic MRC 
8737 Colcsvillc Rd., Suite 900 
Sih^r Spring, MD 20910 
FAX: (301) 588-5947 



Texas 

Southwest Education Development Laboratory 
211 East 7th St. 
Austin, TX 78701 
FAX: (512) 476-2286 
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Service Area 12 



Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska, South Dakota, North 
Dakota 

University of Oklahoma 

Division of Qintinuing Education and Public 

Affairs 

555 Constitution Ave. 
Norman, OK 73037 
FAX: (405) 325-1824 



Service Area 9 

Idaho, Oregon, Montana, Washington, Wyoming 

Interface Network, Inc. 

4800 SW Griffith Drive. Suite 202 

Beaverton, OR 97005 

FAX: (503) 626-2305 

Service Area 10 

Arizona, New Mexico, Utah, Colorado, Nevada 

Multifunctional RcstJurce Center AMR/()208 
Arizona State University 
College of Education 
Tempc, AZ 85287 
FAX: (602) %5-20l2 

Service Area 11 

Southern California, including Imperial, Los Angeles, 
Orange, Riverside, San Bernardino and San Diego 
counties 

Multifunctional Resource Foundation 
San Diego State University 
636 Alvarado Court, Suite 226 
San Diego, CA 92120 
FAX: (619) 594-4570 



Northern California, all counties north of <4 
including San Luis Ob 'tspo, Kern, & Inyo 

ARC Associates, Inc. 
310 Eighth St., Suite 220 
Oakland, CA 94607 
FAX: (415) 76.3-1490 



Service Area 13 

Puerto Rico, Vir^ Islands 

Metropolitan University 
Apartado 21150 
Rio Picdras, PR 00928 
FAX: (809) 766-1763 



Service Area 14 

Hawaii, American Samoa 

ARC Associates, Inc. 

1314 South King St., Suite 1456 

Honolulu, HI 96814 

FAX: {im) 531-7802 



Service Area 15 

Guam, arui other Pacific entities 

University of Guam 

Project BEAM, College of Education 

UOG Station 

Mangilao, GU %913 

FAX: (671) 734-3118 



Service Area 16 

Alaska 

Interface Network, Inc. 

3650 Lake Otis Parkway, Suite 102 

Anchorage, AK 99508 

FAX: (907) 563-8181 
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DESEGREGATION ASSISTANCE CENTERS 



Desegregation Assistance Centers provide tmining and 
technical assistance services to local scho(^ and 
xho(A districts on issues related to race, sex, and 
national origin, equity, and compliance with laws 
that promote equal educational (^p<munity. 



Region 1 

Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island, Vermont 

The NETWORK, Inc. 

300 Brickstonc Square, Suite 900 

Andovcr, MA 01810 

(508) 470-1080 



Region 2 

New Jersey, New York, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands 

Metro Center 

New York University 

32 Washington Place -- Room 72 

New York, NY 10003 

(212) 998-5110 



Region 3 

Delaware, District of Columbia, Marylarui, 
Permsylvania, Virginuj, West Virginia 

Mid-Atlantic Equity Center 
The American University 
5010 Wisconsin Ave., N.W. 
Suite 310 

Washington, D.C. 20016 
(202) 885-8517 



Region 4 

Alabama, Florida, Ge(»^, Kentucky, Mississippi, 
South Carolina, Tennessee 

Southern Education Foundation 
135 Auburn Avenue 
Atlanta, Georgia 30303 
(404) 523-0001 



Region 5 

Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio, 
Wisconsin 

The University of Michigan 

School of Education 

PEO .- Room 1005 

Ann Arbor, Michigan 48109-1259 

(313) 763-9910 



Region 6 

Arkansas, Louisiana, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Texas 

IntercuUural Development Research Association 
5835 Callaghan, Suite 350 
San Antonio, TX 78228 
(512) 684-8180 

Region 7 

Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska 

Kansas Slate University 
School of Education 
Bluemont Hall 
Manhattan, KS 66506 
(913) 532-6408 
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Region 8 

Ct^wndo, Montana, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Utah, Wyoming 

Mid-continent Regional Educational Laboratory 
Equity Division 

2550 South Parker Road, Suite 500 
Aurora, CO 80014 
(303) 337-0990 



Region 10 

Alaska, Hawaii, Idaho, Oregon, Washinpon, 
American Samoa, Guam, Northern Mariana Islands, 
Trust Temiory of the Pacifu: 

INTERFACE 

4800 SW Griffith Drive 

Suite 202 

Bcavcrton, OR 87005 
(503) 644-5741 



Region 9 

Arizona, California, Nevada 



Southwest Regional Laboratoiy for Educational 

Research and Development 
4665 Lampson Avenue 
Los Alamiloa, CA 90720 
(213) 598-7661 



NATIONAL DIFFUSION NETWORK STATE FACILITATORS 



The National Diffusion Network (NDN) is a 
dynamic system for sharing sucessful educational 
proffttms among schools, colleges, and others. 
Exemplary proffams developed by local schools are 
identified and funded to provide training and 
materials to others. In each state a facilitator serves 
as a link between the schools in iLs jurisdiction and 
NDN proff-ams across the ccmntiy. 

Sandra Berry 

Alaska Dept. of Education 
Pouch F, State Office of Education 
Juneau, AK 9981 1 
907-465-2841 

Maureen Cassidy, Coordinator 
Alabama Facilitatoi Project 
Division of Professional Services 
Room 5069 -- Gordon Persons Building 
Montgomciy, AL 36130 
205-242-9834 



Susan Juergcnsmeicr 

Arkansas Department of Education 

Arch Ford Education Bldg. 

State Capitol Mall, Koom 1 1 1 

Little Rock, AR 72201 

501-682-4568 

L. Leon Webb 

Educational Diffusion S>«tcms, Inc. 
161 East First Street 
Mesa, AZ 85201 
602-969-4880 

Jane E. Zinner 

California State Facilitator Center 
1575 Old Bayshorc Highway 
Burlingamc, CA 94010 
415-692-2956 

Charles D. Beck, Jr. 
Education DifTusion Group 
3800 York St., Unit 8 
Denver, CO 80205 
303-837-1000, Ext. 2136 
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Jonathan Costa 

RESCUE 

3S5 Goshen Road 

Litchfield, Cr 06759 

203-567-0863 

Susan C. WiUianis 
District Facilitator Project 
Eaton School 

34th and Lowell Street, N.W. 
Washington, DC 20008 
202-282-0056 

Carole White 

State Facilitator Project 

Department of Public Instr. 

P.O. Bos 1402 

John G. Tnwnsend Building 

Dover, DE 19901 

302-736-4583 

Sue Carpenter 

Public Schools Resource Center 

State Facilitator Project 

Florida Dept. of Education 

Knott Building, 325 W. Cairo Street 

Tallahassee, FL 32301 

904-487-1078 

Frances Henslcy 

607 Aderhold Hall, VGA 

University of Georgia 

Athens, GA 30602 

404-542-3322 

Francinc Grudzias 

Hawaii Educational Dissemination 

Diffusion System (HEDDS) 
Office of Instructional Services 
595 Pepeekco Street, Bldg. H. 
Honolulu, HI 96825 
a)8-396-6356 

Michelle Soria-Dunn 

Iowa Department of Education 

Grimes State Office Building 

Dcs Moines, lA 50319 

515-242-5988 



Ted L. Undley 

State Dcpt of Education 

Lcn B. Jordan Office Building 

650 West State Street 

Boise, ID 83720 

208-334-2186 

Shirley M. Menendez 
1105 East Fifth Street 
Metropolis, IL 62960 
618-524-2166 

Lynmxxi Erb 

Project Director 

Indiana Facilitator Center 

LogansiKirt Community Schcxil Corp. 

2829 George Street 

Logansport, IN 46947 

219-722-1754 

James H. Connett 

Kansas State Facilitator Project 

KEDDS/LINK, Staff Development Center 

3030 Osage Street 

Wichita, KS 67217 

316-a33-3971 

Barbie Haynes 
Department of Education 
Capitol Plaza Tower Office Bldg. 
Frankfort, KY 40601 
502-564-6720 

Brenda Argo 

Facilitator Project 

State Ek;pt. of Fxiucation 

ECIA Chapter 2 Bureau 

P.O. Box 94064 

Baton Rouge, LA 70804 

504-342-3375 

Nancy Love 

The NETWORK 

300 Brickstonc Square, Suite 900 

Andovcr, MA 01810 

508-470-1080 
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Raymond Hartjcn 

Maryland Facilitator Project 

Educational Alternatives, Inc. 

P.O. Box 265 

Port Tabacco, MD 20677 

301-934-2992 

Elaine Roberts 

Maine Facilitator Project 

Maine Center for Educational Services 

P.O. Box 620 

Auburn, ME 04210 

207-783-0833 



John Hawcs 

North Carolina Facilitator Project 
North Caroline Department of 

Public Instruction 
116 W. Edcnton Street 
Raleigh, NC 27603-1712 
919-735-7037 

Charles DcRcmcr 
Dept. of Public Instruction 
State Capitol 
Bismarck, ND 58505 
701-224-2514 



Carol Wolenberg 

Michigan Department of Education 
P.O. Box 30008 
Lansing, MI 48909 
517-373-1807 

Diane Lassman 

The EXCHANGE 

CAREM66 U Press 

2037 University Avenue, SE 

University of Minnesota 

Minneapolis, MN 55414 

612-624-0584 

Jolene Schuiz 

Missouri Facilitator Center 

1206 East Walnut 

Columbia, MO 65201 

314-875-8782 

Bobby Stacy 

Mississippi Facilitator Project 
State Dept. of Education 
P.O. Box 771 
Jackson, MS 39205 
601 359-3498 

Ron Lukenbill 

State Facilitator Project 

Office of Public Instruction 

State Capitol 

Helena, MT 59601 

406-444-2080 



Elizabeth Alfred 

Nebraska Dept. of Education 

301 Centinnial Mall 

P.O. Box 94987 

Lincoln, NE 68509 

402-471-3440 

Jarcd Shady 

New Hampshire Facilitator Center 
80 South Main Street 
Conct)rd, NH 03301 
603-224-9461 

Katherinc Wallen 

Educational Information and Resource 
Center 

NJ. State Facilitator Project 
700 Hollydell Oiurt 
Scwcll, NJ 08080 
609-582-7000 

Amy L. Atkins 
DEEP Project 

Univ. of NM, College of Education 
Onate Hall. Room 223 
Albuquerque, NM 87131 
505-277-7991 

Doris Bctts 

Nevada Etepartment of Education 
400 West King Street 
Capitol Complex 
Carson City. NV 89710 
702-885-3136 
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Appendix C 



Laurie Rowc 

NY Education Department 
Room S60 EBA 
Albany, NY 12B4 
518-474-1280 

C William Phillips 

Ohb Facilitator Center 

Ohio Department of Education 

Division of Inscrvicc Education 

65 South Front Street 

Columbus, OH 4.^215 

614-466-2979 

Deborah Murphy 
Oklahoma Facilitator Center 
123 East Broadway 
Cushing, OK 74023 

Ralph Nelsen 

Cblumbia Education Center 
1 1325 S.E. Lexington 
Portland, OR 97266 
503-7«)-1346 

Richard Brickley 

Facilitator Project, R.I. S.E 

725 Caley Road 

King of Prussia, PA 19406 

215-265-6056 

Elba Encarnacion 

Center for Dissemination, 5th Fl(K>r 

Department of Education 

P.O. Box 759 

Hato Rey, PR 00919 

809-753-1645 

Faith Fogle 

R.I. Facilitator Center 

Roger Williams Bid. 

22 Hayes Street 

Providence, RI 02908 

401-277-2617 



Peter Samulski 

State Facilitator Project 

S.C Department of Education 

1429 Senate Street 

Columbia, SC 29201 

803-734-8116 

Donlynn C Rice 

South Dakota Curriculum Center 

205 West Dakota Avenue 

Pierre, SD 57501 

605-224-6708 

Reginald High 

College of Educatit)n/Capitol BERS 
University of Tennessee 
2046 Terrace Avenue 
Knoxvillc, TN 37996-3504 
615-947-4165 

Judy Bramlett 
Education Service Center 
Region VI 

3332 Montgomery Road 
Huntsville. TX 77340-6499 
409-295-9161 

Lylc Wright 

Utah State Facilitator Project 

Utah State Ofllce of Education 

250 East 500 South 

Salt Lake City. UT 84111 

801-538-7822 

Judy McKnight 

Virginia Facilitator Project 

The Education Network of VA 

3421 Surrey Lane 

Falls Church, VA 22042 

703-698-0487 

Lois Habtcyc^ 

Virgin Islands Department of Education 
P.O. Box 6640 
St. Thomas, VI 00801 
809-774-0100, Ext. 211 
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Howard Vcnnan 
Trinity College 
Colchester Avenue 
Burlington, VT 05401 
802^8-7429 

Keith Wright 

15675 Ambaum BlvxJ., S.W. 
Seattle. WA 98166 
206-433-2453 

Will Ashmorc 

Department of Public Instruction 
P.O. Box 7841 
Madison, WI 53706 
608-267-9179 



Cornelia Calvcrl Tcwn 
State Department of Education 
\900 Kanaawha Blvd. E. 
Building #6, Room B-252 
Charleston, WV 25305 
304-348-2193 

Nancy Lcinic^ 

Wyoming Innovative Network System 
State Department of Education 
Hathaway Building 
Cheyenne, WY 82002 
307-777-6226 
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Icxiay more than ever before, it is essential that ail our students acxjuire 
the knowledge, skills, and attitudes they need to lead produetivc lives. 
Although our population and society have changed greatly in the last half 
century, mast of our schools have not. For several years educators, 
pt>licymakcrs, parents, and other citizens in the region served by The 
Regional UtN^raiory for Educational Improvement of the Northeast and 
Islands have been concerned about the high {xrrcentage of children whom 
our sch(K)ls do not seem to 1k! serving well* In collaboration with slate 
departments of education and others. The Regional Laboratory has 
worked with several schcH^ls, districts, cities, and states to change schcmling 
so that more students - particularly those most at risk of failing or 
dropping out of schcx)! -- slay in school and achieve at higher levels. 

As a regional laboratory, one of our responsibilities is to document 
cflbrts such as these and share knowledge with others. That is the purfx^ 
of this biHik. In it we have tried to capture what we have learned from 
schix)ls that have made concerted efforts to improve their classnx)m 
practices, pi)Iicics and structures, student support strategies, and family 
and community involvement in order to enable more students to succeed* 

Kuulle the SPARK joins other Regional Labi^ratory products, 
publications, and services that promote the use of the best available 
research and practice to help educators and policymakers make schools 
places where all students can succeed. The Regional Latx)ratory for 
Educational Improvement of the Northeast and Islands is one of ten 
regional laboratories nationwide and is sponsored primarily by the United 
State Department of Educations office of Educational Research and 
Improvement. The Regional Laboratory has been serving the educators 
and policymakers of New England, New York, Puerto Rico, and the 
Virgin Islands since 1985. For more information about any of our 
programs, products, or services, call or write: 

i ■ The Regional liaboratory 

■■V Im Kthu .tlnHkit UiHtiMuiixnl (rf Ih' Smlb-.isl /• hliiitls 

300 Brickstonc Square 
Suite 900 

Andovcr, Massachasclls 01810 
5(»/470-()098 
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